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THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


ASTORY OF THE ISLAND ESTATE, 


—_—- 


BY MRS. EMMA D. E. SOUTHWORTH. 


‘ 


BOOK THIRD. 


oe 


II. 
MARGARET. 
Tis dawn—within a curtained room, 
Filled to faintness with perfume, 
A lady lies at point of doom. 


Tis morn—a child hath seen the light ; 

Bat for the lady, fair and bright, 

She sorrows in a rayless night. 
Anonymous. 

Several months passed away, and winter gave 
place to spring. Again the scenery in the neigh- 
borhood of Mont Crystal bloomed out in the per- 
fect glory of beauty. Again the Isle of Rays 
seemed a terrestrial paradise. But still Louise 
faded in the light of Mont Crystal—still Louis 
withered in the sunshine of the Isle of Rays. 
Will it be credited that these two young people, 
fondly attached to each other, placing implicit 
faith in each other, united by the holiest tie, as 
they had been, were still kept separated by the 
implacable will of one determined woman? The 
neighborhood had exhausted conjecture as to the 
cause of the separation. Some said that Mrs. 
Armstrong was incensed at the marriage of the 
General ; some said that a prior attachment had 
been discovered to have existed between Louis 
and Susan Somerville; some thought it was from 
a dissatisfaction about the settlement of the prop- 
erty. As usual, there were a few grains of truth 
mixed up with much falsehood. At last, however» 
the facts of the case crept out, and it was gene- 
rally known that this state of affairs existed by 
thesimple will of the mother-in-law ; and then 
the whole party on both sides was condemned by 
public sentiment ; for although the weight of pub- 
lic censure fell heaviest upon Mrs. Armstrong 
and her daughter, yet the family at the Isle of 
Rays did not escape the charge of weakness. I 
have often heard the conduct of Louise and Louis 
both arraigned and judged with great severity, 
and as I think with gross injustice. The full 
force of public reprobation fell most heavily of all 
upon Louise. In this she was cruelly wronged 
No one considered her extreme youth, (barely 
sixteen years,) her natural weakness of will and 
gentleness of temper, and the almost omnipotent 
sway of her mother over her—nor her peculiar 
education, taught as she had been filial obedience 
as a religion, ready as she was to sacrifice to 
that filial sentiment her heart’s most natural in- 
stincts and warmest affections—nor her physical 
delicacy of organization, through which she would 
have perished in any violent conflict. No one 
considered these things but Louis Stuart-Gordon, 
who for her peace denied himself the society of 
his wife, refrained from opposing the influence of 
Mrs. Armstrong or importuning Louise — thus 
exposing himself to the animadversions of a neigh- 
borhood incapable of understanding his motives 
of action. I have heard Louis called weak, timid. 
Nothing could be more stupid or unjust than 
this opinion. Of. high-toned sense of honor, of 
fine susceptibilities, of warm temperament, Louis 
Stuart-Gordon yet suffered this long estrange- 
ment from a young and lovely wife, to whom he 
was fondly attached, and braved the scorn of soci- 
ety rather than give her pain by a conflict with 
her unscrupulous mother. Louis was brave to 
defy and strong to endure suffering in his own 
person and reputation. Louis was not weak or 
timid, except in giving pain or causing misery to 
others. No! I have always wished to vindi- 
cate the motives of Louis, whose lovely character 
approached the angelic. 


Four months had passed away since the ball of 
the Prince’s school. Every letter written from 
the Isle of Rays to Mont Crystal had been cast 
into the fire without being read. As has been 
said, Louis had at last ceased to importune them 
with letters. Many times indeed poor Louise had 
rebelled, as on the evening of the ball; but it was 
always under nervous excitement, which, subsi- 
ding, left her weaker and more enslaved than 
before. They were mere spasms of courage and 
resolution, ending in apathy—abortive struggles 
of her feeble will, always to be repented of and 
atoned for as sin. ‘ 

It was early in April that Louise, then nearly 
seventeen years old, became the mother of a little 
girl—a fine, hearty child, of firm muscle, brilliant 
eyes, and strong lungs—who persisted in living, 
despite all Mrs. Armstrong’s diabolical machina- 
tions to the contrary. Let us be exactly just. 
Under existing circumstances, the expected ma- 
ternity of her daughter had been a source of great 
grief and mortification to Mrs. Armstrong — so 
much so that the fact had been kept a profound 
secret in the neighborhood, up to the very day 
that the babe was born. Nevertheless, now, that 

the infant was laid living on her lap, she no longer 
wished to smother it, By a law of nature, acting 
unexpectedly upon a heart like hers, she felt the 
appeal of this helpless and beautiful being, 
(young babies are ail beautiful, male opinion to 
the contrary notwithstanding.) and Mrs. Arm- 
strong was surprised to find in her own heart a 
possibility of loving this child. ‘This sentiment, 
however, instead of softening her heart towards 
its father, only gave additional force to her jeal- 
ousy of Louis, as she wondered whether he might 
not wish to deprive her of the care of the babe. 
The reader has already seen that the maternal 


instincts were strong ag they were selfish in 
Mrs. Armstrong. 


eee” 


“A boon, mamma, a boon!” cried Louise, a few 
moments after the birth of her child, still pale and 
palpitating with her recent agony; “a boon, & 
boon ! ” 

e Well, well, my daughter, what is it?” in- 
quired the lady, disturbed with the fear that 
Louise was about to make some request of which 
Louis Stuart-Gordon might be the object. 


“ This, mamma; that T mai 
siyiate? ; y name this little girl 


“Certainly, Louise; certainly, my daughter ; 


that is the one thing with which I will not inter. 


fere—a mother’s control over her own child.” 


the astute woman, adding mentally, “she cannot | &réa 
or Henry | ; She will | oo 
and any other name is} og 


not call her 
indifferent to me, “Yes, Louise,” she repeated 


oad “that 6 the one thing Sn. whigh I wil ot 


SRL cool you your dion of your oma 





chain to which all other ties are shreds of cobweb. 
Ah, you must know it now, Louise.” 

“] do think so, indeed, mother ; and yet”—— 

“There, you have talked enough, Louise; not 
another word—not one, my daughter! you must 
sleep now.” And nipping the threatened contro- 
versy in the bud, Mrs. Armstrong drew the em- 
broidered curtains, and retired from the bed-side. 
* For the next three days, carriages were coming 





*| and going to and from Mont Crystal. Although 


the county people severely censured the conduct 
of the mother and daughter, and although they 
had entered into a sort of tacit conspiracy to mor- 
tify them at the ball, yet few of the county ladies 
could resist the attraction of the new-born baby, 
the heiress of two such vast estates as Mont Crys- 
tal and the Isle of Rays, or the temptation of call- 
ing upon the childlike mother. Her marriage had 
been such a splendid triumph as to dazzle the 
county—her separation so sudden and unaccount- 
able as to shock and stun the neighborhood. Now 
a babe was unexpectedly born. The Doctor had 
spread the news. Doctors are great gossips; that 
is one of their methods of curing, especially hypo- 
chondriacs. Now a babe was born! Who would 
have thought it?—she was so young—it was kept 
so close, In fine, the county ladies wished to see 
how Louise looked, and how Mrs. Armstrong de- 
ported herself under all these circumstances ; and 
so for three or four days carriages stood before 
the gates of Mont Crystal. Like all secluded 
people, they wanted a spectacle—a scene; but in 
this they were disappointed. “Not at home,” 
“Particularly engaged,” were the words with 
which the majority of the visiters were received. 
A few privileged individuals were admitted to the 
drawing room, and received by Mrs. Armstrong. 
But even with these she maintained a cold and 
reserved manner ; and, in reply to their inquiries 
concerning Louise, they were told that Mrs. Stu- 
art-Gordon was still too weak to receive visiters 
in her apartment. 

Some certainly sympathized with the youthful 
mother, and called to see her from a better motive 
than mere curiosity. Their reception, however, 
was no more favorable than that of less deserving 
neighbors. 

It was about a week from the day of her ac- 
couchement that Louise was sitting, propped up 
with pillows, in a delicate lace cap and a rose- 
colored wrapper, near one of the front windows of 
her chamber. It was the same large, airy front 
chamber called the summer room, and was fur- 
nished with the same white draperies. The win- 
dow near which Louise sat was closed, and the 
muslin curtains were drawn; and near the easy 
chair of Louise stood the crib of her baby, all 
draped with white. The young mother’s atten- 
tion was divided between the crib and a little 
spy-glass she held in her hand, and with which, 
after drawing aside the curtains from the window, 
she would contemplate the Isle of Rays. It was 
while she was thus occupied that the door was 
opened, and “ Miss Somerville” was announced. 
Susan was clothed in deep black, and very pale 
and thin, yet wearing her habitual expression of 
profound serenity. She entered and advanced 
quietly, and taking both the hands of Louise, 
kissed her with affection. Louise received Susan 
with a sorrowful tenderness, as she remembered 
her former injustice. Without speaking, only 
returning her caress, she made room for Susan in 
the large easy chair, big enough for both. Miss 
Somerville took the seat, and again threw her 
arms around Louise, and kissed her affectienate- 
ly. Then she inquired— 

“Where is your mother, Louise?” 

“ Closeted with her overseer.” 

“ How long shall she remain, there, Louise?” 
“ For two or three hours yet; they are arrang- 
ing about the crops. But, dear Susan, you have 
not been to Mont Crystal before since my return. 
Why was that, Susan?” 

* My love, | might return the charge and the 
question. You have not been at the Crags.” 

“ Ah, Susan, I am not my own mistress! Be- 
sides, I have been so unhappy, dear Susan!” 

“IT know it, my poor girl—I know it; and I 
should have come to you, but that I have been 
very ill, and my illness left me very feeb!e ; and 
I have no horse now, Louise, and the ten miles 
between the Crags and Mont Crystal is too long 
a walk for me. This is the first time I have at- 
tempted it.” 

“Susan! you do not say that you have walked 
all this distance to see me ?” 

“Yes, my love.” : 

“ And you, too, have had troubles, severe 
sorrows, that you do not speak of, dear and gen- 
erous Susan—strong and courageous Susan !” 

As in tacit contradiction of her thoughts, Susan 
turned a shade paler, and trembled slightly. 

“ And Anna is dead, Susan ?” 

Susan bowed her head in reply. 

“And poor old George and Harriet, Susan— 
how do they bear her death?” 

“ Better than they bore her life, or rather the 
uncertainty of her fature””—— 

“ Are they cheerful, then ?” 

“ At last—yes, an old couple like them, mar- 
ried in early youth, living nearly half a century 
together, become all in all to each other—but, 
Louise, you are weeping. Do not weep, Louise,” 
said Susan, pressing her arms around her and 
kissing her. 

“No matter! Do not mind mytears. There! 
they are gone. Tell me about Zoe. She was 
somehow mixed up in all that dreadful business ?” 
“Tt was all a mistake, or rather a conspiracy. 
Zoe is not @ mulatto, never was a slave. 
Brighty knows that! so does Gertrude and-Bru- 
tus; and they all visit her and receive her freely 
now.” 

“Then why do they not prove it—why do they 
not establish it—why do they not punish those 
who have belied and persecuted her ?” 

“ Alas, you do not know what you say, child! 
She has been under the strongest circumstantial 
evidence adjudged to be a slave, and has been 
sold, bought, and enfranchised, as such. We 
know better from conviction, but we have no 
means on earth of proving it.” 

“ And Brutus, then, cannot marry her ?” 

“ Certainly not, my love, until hertrue position 
is understood ; but, Louise, let me say this to you— 
let me force it earnestly upon you—treat Zoe 
with all the affection that is in your heart for 
her—she has a claim upon you and upon me. And, 
Louise, my love, another favor—keep what I have 
suid about Zoe confined to your own bosom.” 

“T have no secrets from mother,” replied Lou- 


se. ‘ 

Miss Somerville looked troubled for an instant 
and then her countenance cleared off as she said 
to herself—“ It is well I told her no more.” 
“Who is Zoe, then, Susan ?” 

“ My dear Louise, I have told you enough to 

enlist your respect for Zoe. I dare tell you no 

more.” 

“You will at least inform me how our dear old 

teacher is. The dreadful shock drove him mad 

for : while, but his madness subsided into a hap- 
otage. 

“The schoolmaster is dead.” 

“Dead! dead! He, too! Alas! every one 
can die but me! The maiden and the old man! 
Every one but me! Why cannot I die?” ex- 
claimed Louise, as her pallid features contracted 
violently, and relaxed as she burst into tears. 

This was one of the spasmodic fits of grief to 
which she had been subject of late. 

Susan Somerville had started, looked at her in 
surprise; then, rising, she took the sleeping babe 
from the crib, and laid it on her lap. The child 
awakened, opened its eyes, and looked up. In a 
moment, the quick emotions of her childish moth- 
er changed. Wiping oo she looked down 
at the babe with a ‘new realization of ion 
and consolation. She looked in silence a long 
time, seeming quite lost in the con lation of 
her while Susan stood bending over 
them and half embracing her. At last, taking the 
hand of Susan He, without lifting her 
eyes from the she asked— ' 

“ What do you think of my baby, Susan?” 
“ She is a fine, strong, hearty child.” 
“ But whom does she resemble?” 
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“Yes, with me,” replied Susan, calmly. “You 
ktiow I always was his friend. I am so still. He 
neéds me in his sorrow, and I will not fail him !” 

Louise pressed her hand, and said—* But peo- 
ple are so censorious, dear Susan ; and under all 
the circumstances ”—— 

“The world will make no mistakes about me,” 
answered Susan, with a gentle dignity. 

Louise raised her eyes to that pale but angelic 
soapnennnet, and acquiesced from her profoundest 
soul! 

“Since you have named Louis, will you permit 
me to ask you some questions about him ?” 

“Yes, yes; oh, yes! Heaven bless you for 
coming, since you may be said to come from Louis. 
Go on.” 

‘* Have you ever received any letters from Lou- 
is since your residence here ?” 

“ Not one.” 

“Yet he wrote to you many, many times, until 
he abandoned it in despair of getting an answer! 
Have you never written to him ?” 

“Oh, yes; many, many letters.” 

“ Yet he never received one! It is plain, Lou- 
ise, that all your letters have been intercepted.” 

“Qh! who could have been so cruel?” 

“Tt is not for me to say, Louise; it is a dread- 
ful thing. Let Providence reveal it in his own 
time and method !” 

“Oh! Sasan, I am so glad you are here to tell 
me this! God bless you for coming! Come 
again, Susan! come often! and since you see 
Louis, tell him, Susan, that I love him still, and 
always—that I pray for him day and night—that 
I thank him devoutly for his forbearance towards 
my mother—that I admire him more than ever— 
that I would die for him—but that I cannot break 
my mother’s heart, or dare her curse! Tell him 
I have named my child after his mother. Tell 
him that I love this child more than life. Yet, 
assure him, that if he desires it, I will press my 
last kiss on this infant’s lips, and send her to 
him, if her presence would comfort him! Tell 
him, for my own part I feel weak, and altogether 
unworthy of his thoughts! that I only wish to 
die, as the only means of extrication from this 
trouble. To die, that he may be happy. Grief 
for the dead is less severe than sorrow for the 
living!” 

“ Louise! Louise! you mi/l perish in this con- 
flict between the prejudices and perversions of 
your strange education and the natural and good 
qualities of your heart. Yes, Louise! that is an 
internal conflict worse than the controversy be- 
tween your mother and your husband’s family ; 
and it is a suffering from which even the angelic 
goodness of your Louis cannot save you! You 
are not doing well, Louise, and your heart tells 
you so, for you call yourself ‘ weak and unwor- 
thy! Resolve—return to Louis. I will bear any 
message to him! I will bring him here to-mor- 
row—to night !” 

“No! no! no! no! not for a thousand worlds!” 
exclaimed the imbecile girl, turning very pale. 
“Do you know my mother, that you propose 
that? Oh! the scene would be frightfal! I can 
bear anything else—but I cannot dare a mother’s 
curse !” 

Louise suddenly started, and suppressed a 
scream—Mrs. Armstrong stood before them! She 
had entered unperceived, while they were ab- 
sorbed in conversation. Susan Somerville arose 
and curtesied, without offering her band, or re- 
seating herself. Mrs. Armstrong bowed coldly, 
and then addressing herself to Louise, asked her 
how long she had been sitting up? 

“Nearly two hours, but Iam not tired, mam- 
ma!” pleaded the daughter. ‘ 

“ Nevertheless, you must lie down!” decided 
the lady, lifting the babe from her lap, and re- 
placing itin the crib. “Miss Somerville, I am 
sure, will excuse us.” 

“JT am about to take my leave, madam,” replied 
Susan. °* 

“ Mother, Susan walked here,” said Louise. 

“Then, Miss Somerville, you must either give 
us the pleasure of your company all night, or 
permit me to send you home in the carriage,” 
said Mrs. Armstrong, who, with all her deviltries, 

a Virginian lady still; and, as such, a loyal 
observer of all the laws of hospitality. 
Miss Somerville thanked Mrs. Armstrong, but 
informed her that she was engaged to spend the 
afternoon and night at the Dovecote, with Zoe. 
Susan then embraced Louise, and took her leave. 
Mrs. Armstrong had apparently forgotten her 
intention of putting Louise to bed, for she wheel- 
ed an easy chair close to the crib near her daugh- 
ter, and sat down, saying— 

“T am constrained to declare, that Miss Susan 
Somerville is far too independent for her sex and 
years! To think of her openly visiting the 
Dovecote! If she continues to do that, the doors 
of Mont Crystal shall be closed against her!” 

“Qh! but mamma,” said Louise, “Zoe is not 
what she has been represented to be. Susan, and 
the Lions, and even Brighty, have found out 
something—a conspiracy, they say—but Susan 
did not tell me what it was—but mother! mother! 
good heavens, mother! What is the matter ?” 

Mrs. Armstrong had started from her chair, 
grown ghastly pale, sunk back again, with her 
face crimson, and the veins in her forehead and 
temples full and distended. 

“Oh! my Heaven! mother! mother!” ex- 
claimed Louise, starting forward ; “Kate! Kate! 
here! here! help! my mother is dying!” and 
she ran and pulled the bell violently. Several 
servants ran in. Mrs. Armstrong was placed 
upon the bed. The physician was sent for. 
Ice was placed at her head, and bottles of hot 
water at her feet. Louise was frightened and 
helpless as usual. 

“ Do not be alarmed, madam,” said Kate Jumper, 
who seemed to understand the case—“ this is only 
a rush of blood te the head ; she will be better 
soon.” And, in fact, before the arrival of the 
physician, Mrs. Armstrong was relieved. 

But now came the strange part of it. As soon 
as her senses had quite returned, she dismissed all 
her attendants from the room; and regardless of 
her own exhaustion or her daughter’s feebleness, 
she summoned Louise to her bedside, and made 
her repeat all the conversation of which Zoe had 
been the subject. Then partially reassured, she 
dismissed her to bed, and recalled her attendants, 
by means of the bell whose handle was in her 
reach. 

The next morning, Mrs. Armstrong was up 
early, and having seen Louise made comfortable 
at her favorite window, with her babe beside her 
in the crib, and having given orders that no one 
should be admitted during her absence, Mr. Arm- 
strong entered her carriage, and drove out. She 
was gone all day. She returned haggard and 
wretched in the evening. The next day she was 
closeted with a lawyer, a stranger, and her over- 
seer; and at the close of the conferénce, looked 
better satisfied. The third day, letters were 
written, and packets sent off to the post office. 
The remainder of the week there was a great 
bustle all through the house. 

x * * ¥ * 7 * 

The ist of May, a neighbor passing by Mont 
Crystal, found the house shut up. Inquiring ofa 
man who was superintending the working of a 
contiguous field, he was told that the family had 
removed quite suddenly—so suddenly, that no 
one had suspected their intention until they had 
gone—no one knew whither—not even their rela- 
tives at the Isle of Rays. That the house was 
closed, and the lands leased—and the n 
hired to the lessee; that he himself was the over- 
scer appointed by the planter who had taken the 
Mont Crystal Estate. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





Onto Convention—The Ohio Constitutional 
Convention in Committee of the Whole has de- 
cided, three to one, in favor of biennial sessions. 

The Committée has also resolved to place the 
éligibilty of Senators and Representatives, as it 
respec's age, upon the same footing, and to re- 
strict the Senatorial term to two years, the same 
as that of Representatives. 


INTERESTING TO PERSONS REQUIRING PASS- 
PORTS. 


Department or StaTEF, 
Washington, June 7, 1850. 
Information has been received at this Depart- 
ment that blank passports, purpo 





k ps rting to be is- 
sued by the Department, have been forged and 
sold Ree uine. Also, that some persons in the 
) York have been en in sending 
certificates to the D of State, in 
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SPEECH OF HON. JESSE-C. DICKRY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


In reference to the admission of California and the 
> subject of Slavery. 


Made in Committee of the Whole, June 6, 1850, 

Mr. DICKEY said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I have not made an effort to 
obtain the floor for the purpose of @ display of 
oratory on this all-important subject, which may 
truly be said to be, not only the question of the 
session, but the question of the day. Nor do 
I presume that it will be possible for one of my 
limited experience in legislation to throw any 
new light upon a question which has been so ably 
and learnedly discussed on this floor, by older 
and abler men, or even to present old ideas in 
such a manner as to command the attention of the 
Committee. I have sought the floor for no such 
purposes ; but to define my position, and desig- 
nate the course which I shall pursue in reference 
to a subject which has been the occasion of so 
much interest—intense excitement, | may say— 
and the chief topic of debate for the last five 
months in both branches of Congress. I need 
scarcely say, sir, that the subject to which I refer 
is the admission of California into this Confed- 
eracy, With a provision in her Constitution pro- 
hibiting slavery or involuntary servitude. 

The application of California for admission 

into the Union as a State has occasioned a strong 
desire and apparent determination, on the part of 
the Representatives of the South, to have settled, 
at the same time, and definitely and forever, some 
six other questions involving the institution of 
slavery more or less in their discussion, and each 
of sufficient importance for separate and distinct 
bills, and distinct action. Sir, I conceive it to be 
a duty, which I owe to the intelligent as well as 
numerous constituents whom I have the honor to 
represent, that I should speak plainly and boldly 
on a subject in which they feel such a deep and 
abiding interest. My constituents are emphati- 
cally a reading, thinking, and intellectual people. 
Many of them are the descendants of the compan- 
ions and associates of the illustrious man who 
planted the first colony in Pennsylvania as long 
ago as 1682, and from whom the glorious “ Key- 
stone of the Federal arch” took its name. The 
opposition of the early settlers in Pennsylvania 
to the institution of slavery and its further exten- 
sion, has long been proverbial. Mild and truth- 
fal, yet firm and unwavering on this subject, 
few, if any, within the limits of my district, have 
ever expressed a willingness that slavery should 
extend to another foot of American soil ; and with 
them, on this subject, I most heartily concur. 
Mr. Chairman, my native State, at one time, 
groaned under the weight of this great political 
and moral evil; but, thank God, the incubus has 
long since been removed from our shoulders, and 
we now breathe the breath of freedom! From 
the fact that we have had slavery at one time in 
our midst, and now have freedom, we are the bet- 
ter able to judge of the curse of the one and to ap- 
preciate the blessings of the other. We consider 
slavery incompatible with true patriotism, jus- 
tice, or humanity ; and its extension to hitherto 
free soil, and to a free people, a blight, a blast, a 
mildew, a scourge, and a curse, which we would 
disdain to receive from any of the other powers 
of the earth, and which we would pour out our 
treasure and exert our strength to avert from our 
land and from our children! Why, then, at- 
tempt to force it upon a people now free from its 
miseries? It would be a violation of that golden 
rule, by which I have always desired to be gov- 
erned in my intercourse with my fellow men— 
that is, to do unto others as I would have them do 
unto me; and, consequently, I can never so far 
forget that rule as to give my vote for the fur- 
ther extension and propagation of slavery. 


Sir, that great and eminently distinguished 
statesman, whose statue stands in front of the 
Executive Mansion, with the Constitution in 
hand, has left on record an opinion on the subject 
of slavery, which well deserves to be kept in per- 
petual remembrance by every true-hearted Amer- 
ican. He, in speaking on this subject, said: “I 
tremble for my country when I remember that 
God is just.” He also said, as you will remember: 
“ So true as there is a God in heaven, so true will 
this nation be punished for the sin of slavery!” 
And that there is, Mr. Chairman, a God, to pun- 
ish and reward, is beautifully illustrated by the 
quotation from the poet Thompson, made a few 
weeks since by my friend and colleague, [Mr. 
Cuanp.er,| which tells us that Nature proclaims 
the fact through all her works. The same poet 
also says that “God must delight in virtue, and 
that which God delights in must be happy.” Now, 
it must be apparent to all, that the great and goo 
men of Virginia could not have looked upon the 
institution of slavery as a virtue, or as productive 
of good ; else why use such terms in their writings 
as I have quoted from Jefferson? Mr. Jefferson 
was & Southern man, in heart and soul, born and 
reared in its sunny clime, in the midst of slavery, 
and no one was better qualified than he, to appre- 
ciate the moral, political, and religious effects of 
the institution, on a community where it existed. 
He was a statesman of learning and ability, and not 
only well versed in the arts and sciences, but, as a 
statesman, politician, and jurist, he had few equals; 
and it is due to his memory, that his opinions and 
writings, on questions of the greatest national in- 
terests, living when and where he did, should be 
well pondered by the present generation. His 
efforts to effect the abolition of slavery commenc- 
ed as early as 1769. Asa member of the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, he was appointed one of a com- 
mittee to revise the then colonial laws of his na- 
tive State. Before that committee, he urged and 
warmly recommended the gradual abolition of 
slavery in the colony. 

Mr. Chairman, having thus spoken of slavery 
as suggested by the question of the admission of 
California into the Union as a free State, I will 
now proceed to give a few reasons why she should 
be admitted with the Constitution which her peo- 
ple have so unanimously adopted, and with her 
prescribed boundaries, and her population as 
it is. 

The Mexican Province of California, named as 
such in the treaty of Guadalupe Hidulgo, is sit- 
uated upon the Pacific ocean, between 32° and 
42° north latitude, and 30° and 47° west longi- 
tude from Washington. It contains some 700 
miles of sea coast, and an area of some 145,000 
square miles, bounded on the north by the Oregon 
Territory, east by the Sierra Nevada, or great 
Snowy Mountains, and west by the Pacific. 
Though the sea coast is so extensive, yet her 
harbors are but few, the principal one being the 
bay of San Francisco. This bay is located near 
the centre of the sea coast, and is said to be one 
of the most capacious and safe harbors in the 
world, affording moorage for at least five hundred 
vessels. This, Mr. Chairman, is all I desire to 
say at present in regard to its geography. 

Of the many reasons which may be urged in 
favor of her speedy admission into the Union, an 
important one is, the great distance she is from 
the frontier settlements and the seat of the Na- 
tional Government—it being from the western 
settlements. by the Rocky Mountain route, 1,100 
miles, and, by the way of the Isthmus of Panama, 
some forty-five days’ journey from New York. 
When, sir, we consider this great distance from 
the capital of the country, in connection with the 
varied character of her population, being a rep- 
resentation of almost every nation on the face of 
the earth, one would readily suppose that her in- 
terests, as well as the interests of our Govern- 
ment, would demand her immediate admission ag 
a State. If we look to former precedents in the 
admission of States, we have no excuse for this 
delay. The population of California, at present, 
consists probably of at least 140,000. This pop- 
ulation, owing to the peculiar and very extraor- 
dinary circumstances which. have brought them 
suddenly into such close proximity, have made 
them call loudly, and with earnestness, upon us 
to admit them into the Union, and thus to afford 
them that protection and —_ — ae our 
respective States possess, in order ey ma; 
form a Government under the Constitution whieh 
they have sent here for our inspection, and which 
may be said to be entirely unexceptionable, except 
to a few bigoted slavery-propagandists. 

It is more than probable, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is not an instance on record where a colony 
has increased so rapidly in numbers, in the same 
length of time, as in the case of California,-and 
he question naturally arises, what has been the 
cause of this immense increase in such a short 
period of time? This question is’ 
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ernment to protect them, rather than that of an 
obnoxious military rule. Theselfishness of man- 
kind has ever made it neccessary for the people to 
create Governments for their protection against 
its baneful influence. Government is the soul 
of society ; and, where a people have been attract- 
ed together by the cohesiveness of the “root of 
all evil,” there must be, evidently, a greater ne- 
cessity for the inestimable blessings of a Govern- 
ment, than under any other circumstances imagi- 
nable. 

From what I have learned, sir, and have the 
best reason to believe true, a more bold and. patri- 
otic people than our brethren in California have 
never sought a home in a wild and trackless wil- 
derness. But another reason for her speady ad- 
mission is, the evident deficencies in her land 
titles. It is supposed by many persons, that the 
Jesuits, who were the first missionaries, and the 
Franciscans, their successors, hold titles from the 
Spanish Crown to the lands which the settlers 
occupy. By delay in the investigation of these 
titles, they may become exceedingly difficult and 
troubleness for adjudication. These are subjects 
for judicial examination; and hence arises the 
great necessity of California being placed in a 
position where she could have legally organized 
courts to settle these perplexing questions which 
are already arising among her people. 

Why, sir, the amount of revenue which this 
Government has derived from California, for the 
first year, is some $600,000; and the amount 
which it is supposed will be received the ensuing 
year will probably reach $2,000,000. This in 
itself is an argument for her admission,as power- 
ful as the gold itself. The Hon. T. B. King, in 
his late able report, has furnished us with an esti- 
mate of the value of trade between California and 
the States of the Union. He says, (and no one is 
better able to form a correct estimate.) that it 
will amount to not less than $25,000,000. Here 
is an opening into one of the most important mar- 
kets of the world, for the introduction of our sur- 
plus produce, and one which ought most assuredly 
to receive the immediate attention of Congress. It 
is a market where the mere products of our gar- 
dens command such prices as would almost enrich 
us. Take some examples of the prices of articles, as 
now selling in California. Potatoes bring sixteen 
dollars per bushel, and turnips from twenty-five 
cents to sixty-two cents each, while coal commands 
from sixty dollars to one hundred dollars per ton, 
and lumber from seventy-five dollars to one hun- 
dred dollars per thousand, and almost all other 
articles in proportion. Such a state of things well 
merits the attention and fostering care of the Gov- 
ernment. 

There is another consideration, Mr. Chairman, 
which should weigh in favor of the admission of 
California. There has been a calculation made, 
by those who have been there, that some 15,000 
foreigners, who came in armed bands, have carried 
away, already, more than twenty millions worth 
of gold dust. I would inquire, why we shoald so 
long delay her admission, at the loss of such vast 
treasures, while our Government is so deeply in- 
volved in debt? As well might we suffer the 
agricultural products of the rich and teeming val- 
leys of Pennsylvania to be carried off without re- 
compense, as to allow the productions of the rich 
mines of California to be thus spirited away—pro- 
ductions which have caused this nation so vast an 
expenditure of blood and treasure. The character 
of those brave men who are knocking at our doors 
with the California Constitution in their hands, 
entitles their case to a speedy consideration. One 
of them (Colonel Fremont) is a bold and chivalric 
pioneer, who, in the spirit of Columbus, made his 
trackless way across the snow-bounded wilderness; 
and he is now awaiting the action of Congress, at 
this most momentous issue, in order to present the 
wishes and wants of our brethren in his far-distant 
home. He has high claims upon his country, and 
his friends are no doubt anxiously anticipating his 
taking his seat in the other House, as one of their 
Senators. I trust that he will not be detained 
much longer from the seat to which he is so justly 
entitled. 

Having thus, Mr. Chairman, stated some of the 
considerations which favor the admission of Cali- 
fornia, I will briefly notice some of the objections 
which have been raised against her admission. 
Some persons have pretended to argue, as an objec- 
tion, that the people of California were not author- 
ized by an act of Congress to form a State Con- 
stitution. True, Congress has not passed such an 
act, yet it must be remembered that Congress may 
admit States without such an authorization; and 
we have the precedents of eight States which have 
been brought into the Union without the preface 
of any such law. They stand as follows: 

Vermont in 1791, Kentucky in 1792, Tennessee 
in 1796, Maine in 1820, Arkansas in 1836, Michi- 
gan in 1837, Florida in 1845, and Iowa in 1846. 

This objection, Mr. Chairman, is, we see, en- 
tirely destroyed by the legislation of our prede- 
cessors, and the influence of precedents. 

Others have argued, as an objection, that aliens 
assisted in the formation of the Constitution of 
California, and were allowed to vote for it. But, 
sir, this has occurred in the formation of every 
State Constitution since the Confederacy was cre- 
ated. In the case of Texas, all who voted were 
foreigners, in their relations to the United States; 
yet, in 1845, she was brought into the Union. 
This objection is, therefore, entirely removed. It 
is also objected that her population is entirely in- 
sufficient to entitle her to two members of Con- 
gress. But, Mr. Chairman, it must be remembered 
that the inhabitants of California are the heads 
and representatives of families, which, if they 
were with their fathers and husbands in that dis- 
tant land, would swell the population to-day to 
more than 500,000 souls. Sir, I feel perfectly 
willing to leave it to the honest and candid mind, 
whether there is any weight or force in these ob- 
jections, and pass on to another. 

It is said further, Mr. Chairman, in objection 
to the admission of California, that her boundaries 
aretoo great. True, there is within her limits an 
extent of territory covering some 145,000 square 
miles; yet, when the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada, and the various desert spots with which 
she is covered, are abstracted, there is not as much 
arable land left as there is in the State of New York 
or Ohio. California presents a long narrow strip 
of about 150 miles in width, her natural and prin- 
cipal boundaries being, as I before mentioned, the 
Sierra Nevada and the Pacific Ocean ; and, as the 
experienced Senator from Missouri [Mr. Benton] 
has beautifully said, her heart is the Bay of San 
Francisco, and her arteries, the rivers Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin, and their tributaries. 
No naturalist, or statesman, could make a divi- 
sion of California, without a violation of natural 
boundaries. But why discuss so plain a case? 
Congress has fully removed this objection in size, 
in the admission of Texas, with her immense 
prairies and her rich soil, stretching 325,000 
square miles—nearly three times as large as Cali- 
fornia! 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion of what I have to 
say with reference to California, I would remark, 
that the various arguments and considerations 
which have been urged in behalf of her admission 
into the Union have been most formidable and 
conclusive—more so than any that have ever been 
advanced in favor of the admission of any other 
State; and the objections which have been urged 
against her, the most futile that statesmen ever 
seriously advanced. This is my deliberate opin- 
ion. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard much, since the 
meeting of Congress in December last, about the 
North having aggressed upon the South. But, 
sir, how doos the case really stand, when we come 
to examine fully and fairly? What do we learn 
from an examination of historical facts connected 
with the past and present history of our Govern- 
ment? When the Union was first organized, it 
consisted of thirteen States, seven of which were 
free, or prospectively free States, and six were 
slave States. At present, the Union consists of 
thirty States—fifteen of which are free, and fifteen 
slave States. Thus, there has been one moreslave 
State added to the Union than the fair share of 
the South, since the Union was formed, mise 
her own Claim to equal division as well found 
This a schoolboy ten years old would scarcely 
consider an aggression on the part of the North! 
Again: it is universally conceded among honest 
and business men, that when a business association 
is formed, each member of the association contri- 
buting an equal share of capital, and each devoting 
an equal portion of his time to advance the inter- 
est of the association, and having no other source 

of revenue, that those members of the firm who, 
by some rule of hocus pocus or legerdemain, have. 
been able to secure to themselves a much larger 
share of the profits and proceeds than their part- 
ners, have violated the of the partnership! 
This I consider a fair illustration of the conduct. 
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seven States as large as the State of New York! 


sion—I know not what aggression means! 
Bat, perhaps, one of the most striking instances 
of inequality {and I leave it to be determined 


United States has been organized. That Court 
consists of nine circuits. Four of these are with- 
in the limits of the free States, and five within 
the slave States. The following table will show, 
at a Blance, the different circuits, the locations, 
and the aggregate free population of each : 


FREE STATES, 





Circuit. States composing it. Free pop- 
7. 


ulation. 
First Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts,and Rhode Island- - ~-| 1,632,896 
Second | Vermont, Connecticut, and New York | 3,030,847 
Third New Jersey and Pennsylvania - ~- | 2,097,339 
Seventh | Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan | 2,893,783 








SLAVE STATES. 











Circuit. States composing it. Free pop 
ulation. 

Fourth Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia 1,246,572 
Fifth Alabamaand Louisiana - -~= - §21,283 
Sixth North Carolina, South Carolina, and 

¥ Georgia - - : - - -| 1,187,410 
Eighth | Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri -| 1,569,163 
Ninth | Mississippiand Arkansas- -~ - 258,079 











From the above table, Mr. Chairman, we arrive 
at the fect, that though the slave States embrace 
something less than half the aggregate free popu- 
lation, they have the circuits so arranged that 
they have five out of the nine Judges! Thisissuch 
a very plain case that I would suppose that even 
my honorable colleague [Mr. Ross] would join 
with me in concluding that the South has con- 
trolled this matter with much adroitness, and at 
least secured their rights in the organization of 
this Court, and that this is, at any rate, not an in- 
stance of aggression on the part of the North! 
Sir, it must be painful to the ear and sickening 
to the soul of every true friend of liberty, to see 
Northern men crouch and cringe so low at the 
foot of the Slave Power, as to proclaim, on this 
floor, that the South has never aggressed upon 
the North! I do not mean to be personal, but it 
is time the proper rebuke should be given. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, if any one should make 
the inquiry in whose hand has resided the practi- 
cal control of this Government for the past sixty 
years, he need but look at the facts. At the close 
of the present Presidential term, the South will 
have held the Presidency fifty-two years, while 
the North have only had it for twelve years. Of 
the Secretaries of State for the same period, 
fourteen have come from the slave States, while 
but five of them were from the North. Thirteen 
Judges of the Supreme Court have been appoint- 
ed from the South, and but twelve from the 
North. AsI before stated, the slave States have 
always had a majority of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, and the Chief Justice continually 
during the nineteenth century. But, to render 
the charge still more clear, that the South have 
managed to control the National Government, I 
will give, for the benefit of my colleague, an extract 
from a leading Southern paper, written during 
the Presidential campaign of 1844. I quote the 
Charleston Courier of October 30 in that year: 

“Our past experience has shown that the 
weight of the South has been heavily felt in the 
political balance, and has almost always monopo- 
lized high federal office. 

“The Southern or slaveholding States have 
given six out of ten Presidents to the Union. 
The Northern or non-slaveholding States have 
given but four; and, out of these four, the two 
last were chosen by a large majority of Southern 
votes, and the last was a native Virginian, filially 
devoted to the rights and interests of the land of 
his birth; and even the two first enlisted a strong 
Southern support. 

“ Again—of the six Southern Presidents, five 
were reélected to their high offices, and each oc- 
cupied it for eight years, and only one will have 
occupied it but four years, giving in all to the 
slaveholding interest the possession and control 
of the Presidency for forty-four years out of fifty- 
six, while of the four non-slaveholding Presidents, 
three occupied the Presidency but four years 
each, and one only a little month, giving in all to 
the non-slaveholding interest the possession and 
contro] of the Presidency for only twelve years 
out of fifty-six. 

“So of the Chief Justices of the Union. The 
South has had three, and the North but two, out 
of the five incumbents of that august judicial 
seat, 

Another item of Southern admission, which 
goes to prove that the South has controlled the 
Government, is the very frank confession which, a 
short time since, was made by the honorable mem- 
ber from Virginia, [Mr. Mrape,] who boastingly 
said in his speech, “ Though the South have been in 
a numerical minority for the last fifty years, we have 
managed to control the Government!” Could wy 
colleague require more to arouse his sense of jus- 
tice and his jealous pride as a Pennsylvanian ? 

But, sir, I believe one of the most cruel and 
selfish demands ever made by the institution of 
slavery and its propagandists, was the removal of 
some of the peaceful tribes of the aborigines of 
the soil, with whom the Government was in treaty, 
while, on various occasions, making appropria- 
tions for their improvement in agricultural and 
the mechanic arts. In some instances, these sim- 
ple Children of the Forest had made many im- 
provements in their manner of living. They 
were increasing in civilization, and enjoying com- 
fort and happiness. But the mandate went forth 
from the Slave Power, and their behests were to 
be obeyed! The North, as usual, hastened to 
the assistance of their oppressors, and these poor 
Indians were driven from their homes, and all 
they held most dear, beyond the Father of Wa- 
ters, and slavery was extended over the soil that 
covered the bones of their fathers! 

Again, we see, by the acts of Congress of 1836, 
that slavery demanded a slip of free territory 
north of 36° 30’, to be added to the slave State 
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whether it is in favor of the North or South) is 
the manner in which the Supreme Court of the 
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- 37,680 | his soul to Almighty God, that our wise forefa- 
- 44,000 | thers prohibited the withering curse of slavery 
- 46,431 | from touching that gloriously prosperous re- 


Again, Mr. Chairman, it should be remem- 


- 67,380 | hered, that, when that memorable Congress was 
- 52,198 | in session at New York, the Convention which 
- 59,268 | framed the present Constitution of the United 


States was also in session in Philadelphia; and 


610,798 | that, under the prevailing public sentiment of 
Total free - - 454,349 Texas - - - 325,520 | that day, which was that slavery should extend 


California - - 145,000 no further, the Convention presented this Con- 
936,318 | stitution, which was finally accepted by all the 
599,340 District of Col. 50 | States of the Union. 
This fact has made it clear, to my mind, that 
936,368 | the framers of that Constitution, from every por- 
Free States- - - - - - - ~ 599,340 | tion of the country, did not anticipate that sla- 


very would ever be further extended under it. 
No, sir, no! And | am further convinced, that 
the letter and spirit of the Declaration of Inde- 


Now, Mr. Chairman, from these statistics we | Peadence, as well as of the Constitution, is di- 
have the fact that, even after California shall have | "ely opposed to the further extension of slavery. 
been admitted into the Union, the slave States will | ComSequently, as an honest, and, I trust, a con- 
have nearly 350,000 square miles of territory | !¢ntious man, I shall always feel it my duty to 
more than the free States—a sufficiency to form | &*ert all the powers of mind and influence which 


God has given me, to prevent the further exten- 


If this is not an instance of the very reverse of | 100 of that foul leprosy, which the great Jeffer- 
what is charged—expansion of the South at the 
expense of the North, and of Southern aggres- 


— called such a vast “ moral and political 
evil. 

Sir, another and a strong reason why I am op- 
posed to the extension of slavery is, that we have 
convincing proof, that, in those States where sla- 
very does not exist, the people are much more 
prosperous, in a civil, moral, and political point 
of view, than they are in the slave States. Be- 
sides, every man of ordinary observation must 
know, and, knowing, should bear in mind, this 
fact, that those portions of slave States which lie 
contiguous to or border upon free States, though 
they receive nothing but the shadow of Freedom, 
for example, as it is thrown across Mason and 
Dixon’s line, or the Ohio, are far in advance of 
other portions of the same States, in agriculture, 
manufactures, education, the mechanic arts, and 
every other interest which makes a State pros- 
perous and happy. A few instances will show 
these facts. Take the State of Delaware. Here 
we have a State containing three counties—New- 
castle, Kent, and Sussex. Newcastle, on the 
north, lies contiguous to Pennsylvanians, a free 
people. This county contains but little more 
than one fourth of the area of the State; yet, when 
we come to examine her manufactures and agri- 
culture, and her mechanical products, we find that 
they surpass those of the whole State hesides. In 
this same county, compared, in an intellectual 
point of view, with the other two counties, which 
lie more contiguous to slavery, we find the fol- 
lowing results: By the census of 1840, we find in 
Newcastle county, with a population of 33,120, 
529 persons over twenty years of age who can 
neither read nor write; while Kent, in a popula- 
tion of 19,872, has 1,913; and Sussex, with a 
population of 25,093, has 2,390 persons of that 
age in the same deplorable condition. 

But, sir, we will not confine ourselves to little 
Delaware. We will extend our glance further. 
Take, as another example, the counties of Cecil, 
Harford, Baltimore, Carroll, Frederick, Wash- 
ington, and Alleghany, in the State of Maryland, 
all joining free territory, and compare them with 
the southern counties of the same State, and see 
how much they are in advance of their sisters in 
everything that is desirable—in intelligence, ag- 
riculture, wealth, and prosperity. 
But, sir, I will go further—ay, even into the 
“Old Dominion” Take the border counties 
along the Ohio, and compare them with the coun- 
ties more remote from the example and influence 
of free principles. Take, for instance, the district 
represented by my friend near me, [Mr. Hay- 
monD.| which consists of the counties in the vicin- 
ity of Wheeling, and is supposed to contain a 
population of some 120,000. There are but few 
slaves among them, and evidently the people do 
not feel any interest in the extension of slavery, 
more than those of the counties of Lancaster and 
Chester, in Pennsylvania. They have learned its 
disadvantages. Also take the counties composing 
the fifteenth district of the same State, represent- 
ed by the gentleman over the way, [Mr. Braus,] 
all of which are contiguous to the Ohio river. 
They are at this day enjoying a degree of pros- 
perity which is the result of their locality, being 
more or less influenced by the free institutions of 
the great State of Ohio. These two districts, it 
is supposed, contain nearly one fifth of the white 
population of Virginia. Compare them with the 
southern counties, in wealth, enterprise, intelli- 
gence, and every other thing that should make a 
people contented, and you will at once come to 
the conclusion that where even the example of 
Freedom is felt, there will be prosperity pen hap- 
piness ; and, on the contrary, that where the dark 
spirit of Slavery broods, there will be idleness, 
poverty, ignorance, and misery. 
Mr. Chairman, before I conclude, I shall give 
another reason why I am opposed to the exten- 
sion of slavery ; and that is, because it has the 
effect to bring into disrepute, and render dishonor- 
able, manual labor. Although this country is 
styled the asylum of the oppressed and the home 
of all, not one out of every hundred of the emi- 
grants who flock to our shores, ventures to make 
his home in the slave States. They shun the 
soil of slavery as the upas tree of the desert. 
The reason is palpable. They know well, that 
they cannot compete with slave labor. They in- 
fer that the slave’s master must necessarily grow 
aristocratic, and come to treat with contempt the 
poor white man, who is compelled to gain his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. And they judge 
truly; for that the institution of slavery is an 
aristocracy, and one of the worst upon which the 
light of Heaven ever has shone, is susceptible of 
the clearest and most satisfactory proof. Conse- 
quently, it must be at war with the spirit of our 
free institutions. In the dominions of the Auto- 
crat of Russia, the Sultan of Turkey, or the Em- 
peror of the German States, the characteristics 
of government cannot be freely investigated, 
either by public writings or public discussions. 
Why is this? Simply, because they are aristo- 
cratical Governments. So, precisely, is it with 
the institutions of slavery. They cannot be 
trusted to free investigation, either by written or 
oral discussion. No, sir, no! The man who 
would undertake such an investigation might be 
sure to receive at least brutal indignities, and 
most probably the loss of life itself! Such being 
the case, it is reasonable and just to conclude that 
it is one of the most aristocratical institutions in 
existence, and thereforeshould be prevented from 
further extending its insolent power. 
Mr. Chairman, I sincerely trust that, when- 
ever a vote on any branch of this question is ta- 
ken, we shall show to the world, by a decisive 
voice, that we are not only freemen in name, but 
freemen in our acts, and that our Declaration of 
Independence was not a mere matter of form, but 
a living principle, whose spirit utterly forbids the 
expansion of the dark and gloomy area of slavery 
over another acre of American soil, wherever 
found. 
Again, sir: I shall oppose the extension of sla- 
very, because the “peculiar institution” is not 
satisfied with the African race, which it holds, 
contrary to justice, in its iron grasp, but it in- 
vades the Caucasian ranks, and brings, within 
the precincts of its domain, the descendants of 
every clime, and holds, to-day, in abject bondage, 
many who, from complexion or intellectual a: 
arance, would compare with their masters. No 
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them with the descendants of the African race. 
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shades of color smens — a of them ap- 
ed to be entirely white, and a large. 4 
wr dewere.vih Cmeuintial 

Mr. McLANE of Maryland: Will the gentle- 


in’ 1819, and the annexation of Texas in 1845 from Pennsylvania allow me to 
(all darling objects of the South.) are so many in- proc Betas ask “him » 


stances of the aggressions of the Slave Power 
which has managed to extend the curses, an 


crimes, and cruelties of slavery, by its last con- 


Mr. DICKEY : Certainly, sir. 
Mr. McLANE: Are there no mulattoes in 


summated plot, more than 500,000 square miles! | Pennsylvania ? 


Sir, when we remember that the AntiSlavery 


Mr. DICKEY: There are mulattoes in Penn- 


feeling found a home in the South, and a warm pte but they mostly come from Maryland, 


and devoted friend in the Sage of Monticello, so 
early as the year 1769 ; and when we further re- | part, 
pce be ot eto apy te fon oP a oe he a 
nd prevailing opinion, at. early day, | crowd, the question ? 
that it should not oa go no farther, but that the by what known rule of logic, not to say of Jute 
ern people themselves were even consider- | or consis ey, are those persons held n 

; ) of its aboli- | whose color is ag near as nine hundred an 
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: When I beheld this are f 
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may of the pretended providential assignment of 
the African alone to bondage! 

But, again, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
further extension of slavery, and in favor of the 
Ordinance of 1787, (or the Wilmot Proviso, as it 
is more recently called,) because the South, to- 
day, is possessed of nearly 350,000 square miles of 
territory more than the North. This is an arca 
sufficient, in the estimation of many intelligent 
men, to keep the slavery-propagandists constantly 
engaged in extending the institution for three 
hundred yeare to come. Though such be the fact, 
and though the South has, according to the posi- 
tivedeclarations of some of her eminent men on this 
floor, controlled the pepe corte _ md 

have the unblushing impudence to 
aere ‘he most emphatic terms, that, should 
we reénact the Ordinance of 1787, which was 
unanimously passed by our fathers, they will dis- 
solve the Union! Sir, does the perpetuity of this 
mighty Republic, constituted of thirty sovereign 
States, hang upon such a tenure as the carrying out 
the views, and complying with the selfish wishes, 
of the Southern portion of the Union? Sir, I, 
for one, do not believe that this Government can 
be overthrown, for the purpose of extending the 
institution of slavery; and I believe that when 
an attempt of this kind is made by any portion of 
the States, they will find that they have reckoned 
without their host. They will find that we have 
@ commander in the ship of state, who is not 
afraid to meet the crisis, and who will prove as 
true to his country, in the day of trial, as the no- 
ble Lawrence did when he fell bleeding on the 
deck of his vessel, and his last words will be like 
his—“ Don’t give up the ship.” 
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“THE SOUTHERN PRESS.” 


This is the name of the new Southern organ in 
this place. It appeared last Monday, and is pub- 
lished as a Daily, Tri-Weekly, and Weekly. It 
is better tempered than the Union, less conserva- 
tive than the Intelligencer, rather more extreme 
than either in its doctrines respecting Southern 
rights and interests. 

The Intelligencer, noticing its appearance, avails 
itself of the occasion to magnify its own devotion 
to sectional interests. If, it says, “they,” (the 
editors,) ‘‘ shall devote themselves to the true in- 
terests of the Union, and, ahove all, to those of the 
South, with more steadiness than this press has 
been able to do during the existence of fifty years, 
nobody wil) be more willing than the editors of 
this paper to congratulate them.” 

“ Above all, to those of the South!” So we are 
to understand that the Intelligencer ranks the in- 
terests of the South above those of the Union! 
Good Heaven—is there any other place than 
“the South” in some people’s geography? But, 
why feel surprise at the language of the Press, 
when we see both Houses of Congress acting on 
precisely this same geographical dogma ? 

We wish the Southern Press all the patronage 
it shall deserve. It is edited by Ellwood Fisher 
and E. De Leon, published by G. A. Sage and 
Her. H. Heath. So far as we understand, the 
editors believe that Slavery is the normal condi- 
tion of humanity, and Freedom the exception; 
and they are just the men to prove this, if any- 
body can. 

One thing, we are sure, will gratify them, as 
an indication of the sound feeling of this commu- 
nity on thesubjectof slavery. The National Era, 
a paper somewhat respectable for contents and ap- 
pearance, pretty well domesticated in Washing- 
ton, tolerably known, with a few contributors of 





ascertained merit, has not been favored with the |. 


slightest token of recognition by the old presses 
here, from the time of its birth. The reason is, 
that it believes in the Divine right of Human nature 
: to Freedom : itis suspected of entertaining certain 
dogmas concerning Human Rights proclaimed in 
the Declaration of Independence, and now and 
then broached in the North. 


On the other hand, the “ Southern Press,” un- 
fortunate as it is in its outward being, no 
sooner appears, than the old presses here, take 
off their hats and greet it as a most respectable 
_ personage. And the reason—highly flattering 
to their taste and good sense—is, that the grand 
idea of the new organ is to be the Divine right of 
Slavery. 


oe 


NASHVILLE CONVENTION. 


The Nashville Convention, after a session of 
nine days, adjourned to meet again at the same 
place, six weeks after the adjournment of Con- 
gress. 

Its proceedings have excited little interest. It 
‘was an abortion, and it is not worth a word of 
comment. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN THE SENATE. 


The Compromise bill is gradually assuming a 
shape, adapting it more satisfactorily to the views 
of slaveholders. Congress is to interpose no ob- 
stacle to the introduction of slavery into the Ter- 
ritories. The Territorial Legislatures are pro- 
hibited from interfering against its introduction, 
but are permitted to pass police regulations to 
enforce its claims, should it be extended there. 
And, as if to encourage the slaveholders to emi- 
grate thither with their slaves, the Senate, last 
Monday, after a full discussion, resolved, by a 
vote of thirty-eight to twelve, that “when the 
said Territory, or any portion of it, should be ad- 
mitted as a State, it shall be received into the 
Union, with or without slavery, as their Consti- 
tution may prescribe at the time of their admis- 
sion!” The yeas and nays were as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, 
Berrien, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, 
Cooper, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Dodge of 
Iowa, Douglas, Downs, Foote, Houston, Hunter, 
Jones, King, Mason, Morton, Norris, Pearce, 
Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, Soulé, Spruance, 
Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Wales, Webster, 
Whitcomb, and Yulee—38. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Chase, Clarke, Davis 
of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
ae Hale, Miller, Smith, Upham, and Walk- 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Senators from the free States voting in the 
affirmative: Bright, Cass, Dodge of lowa, Doug- 
las, Jones, Norris, Shields, Sturgeon, Whitcomb— 
Democrats, 9. Cooper, Webster— Whigs, 2. 

The amendment was moved for several pur- 
poses. It was desirable to draw a distinct line 
between the Free Soil men and the old parties, 
so as to destroy, if possible, the influence of the 
former. It was important to have a provision in 
the bill which should give countenance to the 
idea that Slavery could legally obtain foothold in 
the Territories. It was an object to stimulate 
the immigration of slaveholders to the Territo- 
ries, and therefore necessary to remove any ap- 
prehension in their minds, that they might be di- 
vested of their slaves if they went there. Al- 
though the amendment is an abstraction, although 
one Congress cannot bind the action of snother, 
still it was of great importance to the slavehold- 
ers, to extort from the free State members a pro- 
vision, which might serve as ground for the 
charge of bad faith against the North, should its 
Representatives hereafter, true to the interests of 
Freedom, resolve to discountenance the formation 

of slave States. .. 

With a fall view of all the bearings and the 
Teal significance of such a measure, Messrs. Web- 
- Ster, Cass, and their followers, gave it their zeal- 

ous eupport ! 
By the Missouri Compromise line, the larger 
portion of the Territory then in dispute between 
Freedom, though all of it was under 


_ and the Senste solemnly announces 
_ People of any part of it, on organizi: 


> | $5.95 to females. 
*, | State is 2,137; whole number of scholars in the 


former period of their history. In the name of 
God and Humanity, how long shall these things 
be? ; 
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PROCEEDINGS IN THE HOUSE. 


It is impossible to convey to those at a distance 
a true idea of the state of things in the House of 
Representatives during the last week. It con- 
tains a majority of at least forty in favor of the 
admission of the new State of California, as a 
separate measure, but their will is baffled by par- 
liamentary expedients. In fact, one-third of the 
members, by the aid of rules made for the pro- 
tection of the rights of minorities_and the pre- 
vention of haste in legislation, is enabled to vio- 
late the rights of the other two-thirds, and prevent 
any legislation at all. There is no way provided 
by the rules of the House, of extricating itself 
from this condition of anarchy. It can be termi- 
nated only by the submission of the majority and 
the triumph of faction, or by force. If Force be 
resorted to, there is an end of our present form 
of Republican Government. The Constitution 
is superseded by the sword; the country is at 
once plunged into a revolution. If Faction tri- 
umph over the majority, the freedom of Congress 
is gone; the vital principle of a democratic rep- 
resentative government, that the majority should 
rule, is repudiated ; the People’s representatives 
no longer can legislate in obedience to the will of 
their constituents, unless allowed to do so by a 
few men who, taking advantage of parliamentary 
rules, may exercise a complete veto upon all legis- 
lation. In short, the National Legislature be- 
comes the mere tool of faction, which will govern 
the country as absolutely as a despot who should 
require legislation to be the mere transcript of 
his will. 

The mode of procedure now attempted by 
Southern men, has long been meditated ; and, we 
are sorry to say, has been recommended by politi- 
cal presses at the South, usually distinguished for 
their moderation and fairness. They proceed on 
the assumption that, by preventing action upon 
the Appropriation bills, or any measure of gene- 
ral importance, and by obstructing any proceed- 
ing on the Slavery question till the demands of 
the South be complied with, the minority will be 
able to compel the North to submit—for, say 
they, the Northern People will yield, sooner than 
have the wheels of Government stop. Is it a fact, 
then, that the Northern People lave more patri- 
otism, more nationality, than the Southern? 
That they feel a deeper concern for the honor 
and good faith of the Government, and the repu- 
tation of the Nation abroad, than the Southern? 
Is it nothing to the Southern People, and every- 
thing to the Northern, that the Government 
should cease practically to exist? These jour- 
nals pay a very poor compliment to their own sec- 
tion. 

Suppose the North, sooner than see the cause 
of Republicanism disgraced by the cessation of 
Government, should yield to the demand of Fac- 
tion, what a lesson to future malcontents, who 
may choose upon any other question to array 
themselves in actual rebellion against the majori- 
ty of the People! If forty men may block legis- 
lation on one question, the same number may on 
another. The members of the minority that ac- 
complishes this year its unhallowed object by 
an abuse of the privileges secured to it by the 
rules of the House, may suffer next year vital 
detriment from a similar abuse by another mi- 
nority. 

Besides, they will gain nothing by such con- 
duct. The American People are a practical, rea- 
sonable people. They will recognise the right 
of a minority to resist the action of a majority by 
arguments and votes, and by so using parliament- 
ary expedients as to delay action and secure time 
for due deliberation ; but they will brand as fac- 
tious, disorganizing, and revolutionary, such a 
use of these expedients as shall be manifestly in- 
tended to coerce a majority into absolute submis- 
sion toa minority. The cause that is attempted 
to be sustained by such a policy must suffer in 
the public judgment. 

Peopie will naturally begin to calculate the 
value of a Government whose powers are sought 
to be controlled by a Sectional Interest. What, 
they will ask, is the use of a Union, under which 
no national want can be satisfied, till the demands 
of Slavery be complied with? Why send repre- 
sentatives to the Federal Legislature, if they go 
there merely to register the edicts of the Slave 
Power? How is a Democratic Representative 
Government to be maintained by a Union of 
States, if the will of the majority, fairly ex- 
pressed in constitutional forms, is to be thwarted 
by the factious opposition of a minority who will 
bankrupt the Government sooner than yield their 
views of policy ? 

For ourselves, we have no hesitation in saying, 
that if this policy of Obstruction, as it is called, 
is to become a usage whenever any question in- 
volving sectional considerations is concerned, the 
sooner the different sections of the country dis- 
solve federal connection with each other the 
better for all. Union is worth nothing, if one 
interest is to possess a veto on all other interests— 
if the minority is to be suffered to impose an ab- 
solute check upon the majority. A necessity 
which should justify this would justify revolu- 
tion. 


——— 


COMMON SCHOOL REPORTS. 


We have received the Third Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Common Schools in New 
Hampshire ; and also the Twentieth Annual Re- 
port of the Common Schools of Cincinnati—both 
documents of great value. 

The New Hampshire report presents an en- 
couraging view of the condition of common schools 
in that State. The Commissioner, R. S. Rust, 
appears to be a man of energy and deep devotion 
to the cause of popular education. In the dis- 
charge of his official duties he has travelled two 
thousand miles, delivered more than fifty public 
addresses, visited three hundred schools, and 
aided in conducting several institutes. As most 
favorable indications of the advancement of the 
cause of Education, he refers to the fact that the 
Legislature at its extra session increased the 
amount of money to be raised for the support of 
schools 20 per cent. on the sum previously re- 
quired, and that a majority of the towns during 
the year 1849, voluntarily raised, by a tax on 
property, asum nearly one-third larger than is 
required by law. This is honorable to New 
Hampshire, and a fine illustration of the elevating 
influences of education on the masses, 

Mr. Rust devotes a chapter to the discussion 
of the propriety of employing women as teachers. 
He shows very clearly their peculiar qualifica- 
tions for the task. “It is thought,” he says, 
“that competent females succeed much better 
than males, in schools most notorious for their 
disorder.” Several cases of this description have 
come to his knowledge, in which “females were 
employed to complete the terms ‘of schools com- 
menced by males, who, unable to govern, were 
either dismissed for incompetency, or were dis- 
heartened and voluntarily retired.” 

What a small pittance is allowed to teachers 
under the common school system! It can never 
be so efficient as it ought to be, until better 
wages shall be given. The following table shows 
the amount of compensation, exclusive of board, 


in the States named. 

Males, Females, 
per month. per month. 
$24.00 $8.07 
16.00 6.50 
14.96 670 
New Ham 13 40 5.65 
Vermont _—e - 12.42 5.06 


New Hampshire this year gives $14.13 to malee, 


Massachusetts - 
Connecticut - 
New York = 


“The whole number of school districts in the 


winter, 80,072, in summer, 64,036 ; male teachers 
pin winter schools, 1,316, female teachers, 807; 





®, | whole amount of money raised during the year 
for ott | same family as the Boston and Newburyport 


flect honor upon that city; but it will require 
great exertion to make the means of education 
keep pace with the rapidly growing population 
It is certain that they are now insufficient. The 
city is divided into twelve districts. The num- 
ber of teachers, male and female, employed at the 
end of the year, was 124; the number of pupils 
enrolled at the same period, 11,544. But the 
number of white children between the ages of 
4 and 21,in 1849, was 33,548. The number of 
children between 4 and 16, is probably about 
25,000. 

Among the educational institutions provided 
at the public expense, are German and English 
schools, evening schools, and a central school, in 
which great advantages are secured for a tho- 
rough practical education. 

We are glad to see the announcement by the 
Board that it is their intention to take measures, 
under the law of 1838, as amended at the last 
session of the Legislature, for the education of 
the colored people. © justly remarks, that “they 
are taxed for every municipal, State, and county 
purpose; they compose a portion of the masses 
of which our city is made up, and their character 
for good or ill must be formed among us. It is 
unjust to expect obedience to the laws, and a 
willingness to bear their share of the public bur- 
dens, unless we educate their minds, and their 
hearts; and we feel that it is not only our duty, 
but it should be our privilege to impart to this 
hitherto neglected and oppressed class the benefit 
of moral and intellectual culture.” 

It would be well for the good People of Wash- 
ington to learn a lesson from these just remarks. 
They are apt to complain of the existence of a 
large class of free colored people here, although 
it seems to us that they are just as useful and 
well behaved as any class of people, with no more 
educational advantages than they have, would 
be. Instead of finding fault with them for their 
degradation, why not strive to meliorate their 
condition? Many of them are property holders, 
living in comfort and respectability. Their prop- 
erty is taxed, and taxed too for school purposes, 
while not a single school facility is extended to 
them! 

Is this right? Ought we not to blush to take 
a portion of the tax on their property, to provide 
for educating our children, while they are denied 
any aid in the work of educating themselves ? 


am 


THE COMPROMISE —ITS SUPPORTERS AND 
PROSPECTS. 


The weather is growing hot; Congress has 
been in session for nearly seven months; all the 
important business is yet to be disposed of; 
members are tired, unstrung, heated; what 
wonder that they begin to betray symptoms of ir- 
ritability ! 

Just at the moment when they should be 
possessing their souls in utmost patience, all 
things seem to combine to disturb their equanim- 
ity, and render their sensibilities morbid. 

We do not, however, concur with our neighbors 
of the Union, in the belief that there is any 
dangerous excitement in Washington. He seems 
to imagine that we are slumbering over a volcano ; 
he feels the throbbing of its mighty heart, and 
shivers in apprehension of the moment when its 
agony shall find vent in aneruption. He tells the 
people abroad that they cannot conceive of the 
fearful excitement which prevails here; and he 
suggests that Congress should adjourn for three 
days and goto prayer. Better, he says, “ would 
it be for Congress to take a recess of three days, 
for the members to talk calmly to each other, and 
take the sandals off their feet, and go together to 
the altar of the Almighty, and pray for a more 
compromising spirit to descend upon them, and 
for more fraternal affection, to preserve the union 
of their country.” 

By the way, if anybody desire to be filled with 
the spirit of compromise, he must go to some other 
altar than that of the Almighty, who, as Thomas 
Jefferson said, has no attribute that can take part 
with the oppressor. 

We are sorry to see the editor of the New York 
Tribune contributing his share towards getting up a 
panic. In one of his letters, dated at Washington, 
he says there are sixty disunionists in Congress! 
We should like to see them. Point them out— 
name them. If there be more than a dozen delib- 
erate Disunionists in the Capitol, we have studied 
the members to very little purpose. Men who 
were present during the debates on the Missouri 
question, and are now observing the proceedings 
of Congress, say that there is far less real feeling 
now than there was then. 

A panic may help the passage of the Compro- 
mise. If the Union and other papers can only 
make the people of the free States believe that 
the Government is on the brink of ruin, Senators 
and Representatives from those States may be 
able to excuse themselves for their support of the 
measure; for it so happens that many of them are 
anxious to find some apology for voting in favor of 
it. "We hope the good people will keep as cool as 
the weather will permit. Plenty of hard words we 
shall have, but no blows. Nothing terrific is 
meditated in either House, although under the 
conjoint provocation of hot weather and bad tem- 
per, the proprieties of debate are occasionally vio- 
lated by even gray-haired statesmen. 

But panic making is not the only way of pro- 
moting the spirit of compromise. Once upon a 
time, as the chroniclers say, Massachusetts and 
South Carolina, at swords’ points upon the ques- 
tion of slavery, entered into a business negotiation, 
the upshot of which was, that Massachusetts 
agreed to the importation of slaves for twenty 
years, and South Carolina agreed to permit Con- 
gress to pass navigation laws by asimple majority. 
From that time the Union has breathed the atmos- 
phere of compromise. No great question can now 
be settled except on business principles. Politics 
have become mercantile, and issues involving hu- 
man rights are determined by pecuniary consider- 
ations. For example, if Pennsylvania will abandon 
the doctrine of slavery restriction, and agree to 
throw open the Territories to slavery, the South 
will agree to tax foreign iron, so as to give that 
State the command of the home market. And if 
the people of Massachusetts will generously sub- 
scribe a memorial in favor of the Compromise 
bill—a memorial now circulating in that State— 
the Lowell manufacturers are assured, from dis- 
tinguished sources in Washington, that in six 
weeks they could have a reasonable and satisfac- 
tory modification of the tariff! - The following is 
the form of memorial in circulation : 

To the Massachusetts Delegation in Congress : 

GENTLEMEN: The political state of the country, 
we think, justifies and demands the expression of 
the opinions and wishes of those of your constitu- 
ents who feel that the nation is in a dangerous 
position. We see on every side an unprecedented 
excitement of feeling, unfavorable alike to wise 
counsels and friendly dispositions; and even in 
Congress we think we perceive an alarming defi- 
ciency of the spirit of conciliation and mutual con- 
cession. We need not remind you that no contro- 
versy can be settled without a large measure of 
that spirit on both sides. That alone can restore 
the nation to its accustomed calmness of progress, 
and give us that beneficent legislation for which 
Congress was created, and without which there 
can be neither peace nor prosperity; and we 
would urge you by every consideration which can 
be drawn from the recollections of our history, 
and the hopes of our futurity, not to be wanting 
in your share of that temper which will lead to a 
reasonable adjustment of existing difficulties ; to 
let no pride of power, no desire to obtain advan- 
tages, nor to push political rights to an unwise ex- 
treme, prevent you from adopting measures which 
will tend to restore peace, prosperity, and kind 
feeling. We desire to be represented in Congress 
as men acting with forbearance. We trust, there- 
fore, that you will be induced to ive a ready sup- 
port to those measures which will most speedily 
produce and will eogest maintain the spirit of 
union. Respectfully, 


The paternity of this memorial in favor of an 
“adjustment,” as the Union terms the Compromise, 
is not to be mistaken. It is a reproduction of the 
sentiments of Mr. Webster, and belongs to the 


Letters. We should like to know what kind of 
assurances concerning & tariff were given by cer- 





in Southern men to the agent of a large manu- 
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friends, during their sojourn recently in Washing- 
ton. The wealthy people of Massachusetts must 
feel highly honored at being put up for sale in the 
Southern market, for the benefit of the manufac- 
turers of Lowell, and the conscientious tradesmen 
who have been recalled to a sense of their gonsti- 
tutional obligations by Daniel Webster. 

Next, considerations connected with the Texas 
boundary are relied upon as greatly favoring the 
passage of the Compromise. At first, Mr. Clay 
could not understand the policy of associating 
the question of the admission of California with 
any other question—he did not think such an 
amalgamation proper. But, some new light dawn- 
ed upon him. He changed his views, and became 
impressed with the importance of agglomerating 
in one bill the questions respecting the admission 
of California as a State, the organization of Gov- 
ernments in New Mexico and Utah, and the set- 
tlement of the Texan boundary. The last sub- 
ject had no possible connection with the first, no 
necessary connection With the second. Each one 
had its peculiar advocates and adversaries—each 
involved peculiar principles—there was nothing 
in common between them. Why amalgamate them 
in one bill, and make the fate of one dependent 
upon that of the others? Why not take up each 
separately, on its own merits. and dispose of it 
according to the will of the majority, honestly 
expressed upon them? The answer is obvious. 
Proceeding in this legitimate way, the free State 
of California would have been admitted, but the 
slaveholders might have failed in securing the 
organization of Territorial Governments without 
the Proviso. Or, even had both these measures 
succeeded, Texas might not have received the 
sum of ten or fifteen millions of dollars, to ena- 
ble her to discharge her debts. By amalgamating 
all these measures, the friends of California, but 
opponents of Territorial Governments without the 
Proviso; the advocates of Territorial Governments 
without the Proviso; the whole Texas interest, 
including the State of Texas and her bond-hold- 
ers all over the country, might be compelled to 
codperate in carrying through a compound meas- 
ure, no single portion of which was approved by 
the conscientious judgment of all. 

Now see what an important part this corrup- 
tion fund of ten or fifteen millions of dollars must 
play in such a transaction! Texas bonds are not 
worth thirty-five cents on the dollar. In antici- 
pation of the passage of the Compromise bill, 
speculation has already begun; and the recent 
buyers, as well as the old holders, have the deep- 
est personal interest in the success of the meas- 
ure. Bonds now not worth three millions of 
dollars would go up at once to ten or twelve. 
How many fortunes depend upon the measure! 
Ig it to be supposed that among the three hun- 
dred members of Congress, many of them for- 
merly deeply sympathizing with Texas in her 
struggle for independence, there are not holders 
of her bonds; and that there are not other mem- 
bers with relatives or friends, whose fortunes now 
hang upon the success of the measure ? 

A correspondent of the New York Courier and 
Enyuirer, writing from Washington, May 28th, 
says that the support of the Texas Senators can 
be secured for the bill only by the pecuniary con- 
sideration proposed to be given by Texas, and he 
adds— 

“ This fact illustrates the influence which Texas 
scrip is destined to exercise over the proposed 
adjustment; and I say it without meaning the 
least disparagement, or impeachment of the mo- 
tives of the ‘Senators in question. They are 
doubtless acting for the best interests of the State 
which they represent, and under the persuasion 
of duty. There are others, however, and out- 
siders, who are not entitled to the same indul- 
gence of opinion, and whoare now operated upon 
by the prospective advantages that must inevita- 
bly result from the passage of this measure. Let 
Congress order an inquiry, as to the amount of 
bonds now held or recently held by the members 
of the two Houses, or their immediate relatives, 
before the vote is taken, and I venture the pre- 
diction that the compromise will be worse than 
doomed from the day the report of such a commit- 


tee is made. I charge and mean no corruption 
of any kind; but I am fully persuaded that the 


.| vast moneyed interests staked upon its adoption 


or rejection will exercise almost a controlling in- 
fluence on its ultimate fate. Immense amounts of 
this scrip are in the hands of leading politicians, 
editors, and managers; and does anybody believe 
that their whole force will not be combined to 
carry a scheme which insures remuneration for a 
debt that has for years been considered worse 
than doublful, and which has been hawked about 
without finding a bidder, until the Compromise 
suddenly created the spirit of speculation ?” 

There is no use in attempting to disguise the 
fact, that the United States Treasury is to be 
taxed to the tune of ten or twelve millions of 
dollars, to secure the passage of the Compromise. 

But this is not all. General Houston, some 
months ago, found it necessary to visit his family 
or constituents in Texas. Soon after, rumors of 
decided measures on the part of Texas, looking 
to the possession of New Mexico, began to pre- 
vail. Next we hear of an expedition under Ma- 
jor Neighbors, organizing a government at the 
El Paso, and then proceeding to Santa Fe, the 
capital of New Mexico. General Taylor is de- 
sirous of preserving the existing state of things 
in the Territory, which has no government but 
that emanating from Washington, no protection 
except that of the Federal Executive; but his 
Cabinet can find no authority for resisting the 
usurpations of Texas—no authority for protect- 
ing territory belonging to the United States, or 
to which they assert aclaim. The Secretary of 
War, Mr. Crawford, who ought to have been 
turned out of the Cabinet so soon as his connec- 
tion with the Galphin affair was ascertained, 
issues his orders to the United States officers to 
respect the pretensions of Texas ; to abstain from 
opposition to her policy; to submit to the acts of 
her officials! A more flagrant dereliction of duty 
no Cabinet could be guilty of. Did not the Chief 
Executive know that the Uuited States had a 
claim to the territory of New Mexico? Did it 
not believe that the claim of Texas was fraudu- 
lent? Was it not solemnly bound to maintain 
unimpaired the claim of the United States, to see 
to it that their rights were not impaired, to pre- 
vent any change in the statu quo, until the con- 
troversy concerning the boundary should be de- 
cided by competent authority? Instead of doing 
this, New Mexico is abandoned, the rights of the 
United States are unasserted, the claim of Texas, 
is virtually acknowledged by the Executive, 
whose high duty it was to watch over the People 
of New Mexico and the claims of the Federal 
Government. 

Now, see the use made of this shameful be- 
trayal of trust, (for so we must consider it,) to 
promote the passage of a bill, on which so many 
private fortunes are depending. New Mexico is 
in danger of being lost, says the New York Tri- 
bune. How can she organize a State Government, 
it is asked, when she is in possession of Texas? 
The President’s plan is now impracticable, cries 
one, This Texan boundary question must be set- 
tled, before Territorial Governments can be cre- 
ated, say Clay and Webster. There will be col- 
lision and bloodshed, exclaims Mr. Foote. Strange- 
ly enough, as if to defeat his own plan, and pro- 
mote the success of a compromise to which he is 
understood to be opposed, the President, by his 
course in relation to New Mexico, has furnished 
one of the strongest arguments now urged in fa- 
vor of the latter and against the former. 

We have exposed the influences bronght to 

bear with a view of forcing the Omnibus bill 
through Congress. That it is destined to pass 
the Senate, we have no doubt: we have had no 
doubt from the moment we understood the inter- 
ests that were to be combined in its support. But 
the People shall know by what influences and by 
what men the measure is carried forward. It will 
be for them to say how much they owe the Whig 
and Democratic parties, the Administration, and 
Messrs. Clay, Webster, and Cass, for a measure 
which takes from them ten millions of dollars to 
pay a miserably fraudulent claim, and which, as 
its Southern advocates triumphantly assert, cov- 
ers the Wilmot Proviso with infamy. And let 
them judge, too, how much they are willing to be 
axed for the purpose of rewarding the Iron Men 


of Pennsylvania and the Manufacturers of Lowell, 








INSTRUCTION OF IDIOTS. 


Some five years ago, the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, at the suggestion of. several benevolent 
gentlemen whose attention had been turned tothe 
subject, appointed a Commission to inquire into 
the condition of the Idiots of the Commonwealth— 
to ascertain their numbers, and whether anything 
could be done in their behalf. 

The Commissioners were Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
so well and jhonorably known for his long and 
arduous labors in behalfof the blind, Judge By- 
ington, and Gilman Kemball. The burden of the 
labor fell upon the chairman, who entered upon it 
with the enthusiasm, perseverance, and practical 
adaptation of means to ends, which have made him 
80 efficient in his varied schemes of benevolence. 
On the 26th of the 2d month, 1848, a full report of 
the results of this labor was made to the Govern- 
or, accompanied by statistical tables and minute 
details, One hundred towns had been visited by 
the chairman, or his reliable agent, in which five 
hundred and seventy-five persons, in a state of idiocy, 
were discovered. These were examined, carefully, 
in respect to their physical as well as mental con- 
dition ; no inquiry being omitted which was calcu- 
lated to throw light upon the remote or immedi- 
ate causes of this mournful imperfection in the 
creation of God. The proximate causes Dr. Howe 
mentions are to be found in the state of the bodily 
organization—deranged and disproportioned by 
some violation of natural law on the part of the 
parents or remoter ancestors of the sufferers. 
Out of 420 cases of idiocy, he had obtained in- 
formation respecting the condition of the progen- 
itors of 359; and in all but four of these cases 
he found that one or the other or both of their 
immediate progenitors had in some way departed 
widely from the condition of health; they were 
scrofulous, or predisposed to affections of the 
brain, and insanity, or had intermarried with 
blood relations, or had been intemperate, or 
guilty of sensual excesses. 

Of the 575 cases, 420 were those of idiocy from 
birth, and 155 of idiocy afterwards. Of the born 
idiots, 187 were under 25 years of age, and all 
but 13 seemed capable of improvement. Of those 
above 25 years of age, 73 appeared incapable of 
improvement in their mental condition, being 
helpless as children at 7 years of age. Forty- 
three out of the 420 seemed as helpless as 
children at two years of age, and 33 were in the 
condition of mere infants. Two hundred and 
twenty were supported at the public charge in 
alms-houses. A large proportion of them were 
found to be given over to filthy and loathsome 
habits, gluttony, and lust, and constantly sinking 
lower towards the condition of absolute brutish- 
ness. 

Those in private houses were found, if possible, 
in a still more deplorable state. Their parents 
were generally poor, feeble in mind and body, 
and often of very intemperate habits. Many of 
them seemed scarcely able to take care of them- 
selves, and totally unfit for the training of ordi- 
nary children. It is the blind leading the blind; 
imbecility teaching imbecility. Some instances 
of the experiments of parental ignorance upon 
idiotic offspring, which fell under the observation 
of Dr. Howe, are related in his report. Idiotic 
children were found with their heads covered 
over with cold poultices of oak bark, which the 
foolish parents supposed would tan the brain and 
harden it, as the tanner does his ox-hides, and so 
make it capable of retaining impressions and re- 
membering lessons. In other cases, finding that 
the child could not be made to comprehend any- 
thing, the sagacious heads of the household, on 
the supposition that its brain was too hard, tor- 
tured it with hot poultices of bread and milk to 
soften it. Others plastered over their children’s 
heads with tar. Some administered strong doses 
of mercury, to “solder up the opeflings” in the 
head, and make it tight and strong. Others en- 
couraged the savage gluttony of their children, 
stimulating their unnatural and bestial appetites, 
on the ground that “the poor creatures had 
nothing else to enjoy but their food, and they 
should have enough of that!” 

In consequence of this report, the Legislature, 
in the spring of 1848, made an annual appropria- 
tion of $2,500, for three years, for the purpose of 
training and teaching ten idiot children, to be 
selected by the Governor and Council. The 
trustees of the Asylum for the Blind, under the 
charge of Dr. Howe, made arrangements for re- 
ceiving these pupils. The school was opened in 
the autumn of 1848 ; and its first annual report, 
addressed to the Governor, and printed by or- 
der of the Senate, is now before us. 

Of the ten pupils, it appears that not one had 
the usual command of muscular motion—the lan- 
guid body obeyed not the service of the imbecile 
will. Some could walk and use their limbs and 
hands in simple motions ; others could only make 
slight use of their muscles, and two were without 
any power of locomotion. 

One of these last, a boy six years of age, who 
had been stupefied on the day of his birth by the 
application of hot rum to his head, could scarcely 
see or notice objects, and was almost destitute of 
the sense of touch. He could neither stand nor 
sit upright, nor even creep, but would lie on the 
floor in whatever position he was placed. He 
could not feed himself, nor chew solid food, and 
had no more sense of decency than an infant. 
His intellect was a blank; he had no knowledge, 
no desires, no affections. A more hopeless ob- 
ject for experiment could scarcely have been se- 
lected. 

A year of patient endeavor has nevertheless 
wrought a wonderful change in the condition of this 
miserable being. Cold bathing, rubbing of the 
limbs, exercise of the muscles, exposure to the air, 
and other appliances, have enabled him to stand 
upright, to sit at table and feed himself, and chew 
his food, and to walk about with slight assistance. 
His habits are no longer those of a brute, he ob- 
serves decency, his eye is brighter, his cheeks 
glow with health, his countenance is more ex- 
pressive of thought. He has learned many 
words and constructs simple sentences, his affec- 
tions begin to develop; and there is every pros- 
pect that he will be so far renovated as to be able 
to provide for himself in manhood. 

In the case of another boy, aged twelve years, 
the improvement has been equally remarkable. 
The gentleman who first called attention to him, 
in a recent note to Dr. Howe, published in the 
report, thus speaks of his present condition : 
“When I remember his former wild and almost 
frantic demeanor when approached by any one, 
and the apparent impossibility of communicating 
with him, and now see him standing in his class, 
playing with his fellows, and willingly and famil- 
iarly approaching me, examining what I gave 
him; and when I see him already selecting arti- 
cles named by his teacher, and even correctly 
pronouncing words printed on cards—improve- 
ment does not convey the idea presented to my 
mind ; it is creation ; it is making him anew.” 

All the pupils have, more or less, advanced. 
Their health and habits have improved, and there 
is no reason to doubt that the experiment at the 
close of its three years will be found to have been 
quite as successful as its most sanguine projectors 
could have anticipated. Dr. Howe has been ably 
seconded by an accomplished teacher, James 
B. Richards, who has devoted his whole time to 
the pupils. Of the nature and magnitude of 
their task, an idea may be formed only by consid- 
ering the utter listlessness of idiocy—the incapa- 
bility of the poor pupil to fix his attention upon 
anything, and his general want of susceptibility 
to impressions. All his senses are dulled and 
perverted. Touch, hearing, sight, smell, are all 
more or less defective. His glutteny is unaccom- 
panied with the gratification of taste—the most 
savory viands and the offal which he shares with 
the pigs equally satisfy him. His mental state is 
still worse than his physical. Thought is pain- 
ful and irksome to him. His teacher can only 
engage his attention by strenuous efforts, loud, 
earnest tones, gesticulations and signs, and a con- 
stant presentation of some visible object of bright 


‘color and striking form. The eye wanders, and 
| the spark of consciousness and intelligence, which 


has been formed into momentary brightness, 
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darkens at theslightest relaxation of the teacher’s 
exertions. The names of objects presented to 
him must sometimes be repeated hundreds of 
times before he can learn them. Yet the patience 


| and enthusiasm of the teacher are rewarded by a 


progress, slow and unequal, but still marked and 
manifest. Step by step, often compelled to turn 
back and go over the inch of ground he had 
gained, the idiot is still creeping forward ; and by 
almost imperceptible dégrees, his sick, cramped, 
and prisoned spirit casts off the burden of its 
body of death—breath as from the Almighty is 
breathed into him—and he becomes a living soul. 

After the senses of the idiot are trained to take 
note of their appropriate objects, the various per- 
ceptive faculties are next to be exercised. The 
greatest possible number of facts are to be gathered 
up though the medium of these faculties into the 
storehouse of memory, from whence eventually 
the higher faculties of mind may draw the mate- 
rial of general ideas. It has been found difficult, 
if not impossible, to teach the idiot to read, by 
the letters first, as in the ordinary method ; but 
while the varied powersof the three letters h, a, t, 
could not be understood by him, he could be made 
to comprehend the complex sign of the word hat, 
made by uniting the three. 

The moral nature of the idiot needs training 
and development as well as his physical and men- 
tal. All that can be said of him is that he has 
the latent capacity for moral development and 
culture. Uninstructed, and left to himself, he 
has no ideas of regulated appetites and propensi- 
ties, of decency and delicacy of affection, and so- 
cial relations. The germs of these ideas, which 
constitute the glory and beauty of humanity, un- 
doubtedly exist in him, but there can be no 
growth without patient and persevering culture 
Where this is afforded, to use the language of 
the report, “the idiot may learn what love is, 
though he may not know the word which expresses 
it; he may feel kindly affections, while unable to 
understand the simplest virtuous principle; and 
he may begin to live acceptably to God before he 
has learned the name by which men call Him.” 

In the facts and statistics presented in the re. 
port, light is shed upon some of the dark pages of 
God’s Providence, and it is seen that the suffering 
and shame of idiocy are the result of sin, of a 
violation of the merciful laws of God, and of the 
harmonies of his benign order. The penalties 
which are ordained for the violators of natural 
laws are inexorable and certain. For the trans- 
gressor of the laws of life there is, as in the case 
of Esau, “no place for repentance, though he 
seek it earnestly and with tears.” The curse 
cleaves to him and his children. In this view, 
how important becomes the subject of the heredi- 
tary transmission of moral and physical disease 
and debility, and how necessary it is that there 
should be a clearer understanding of, and a will- 
ing obedience, at any cost, to the eternal law 
which makes the parent the blessing or the curse 
of the child, giving strength and beauty, and the 
capacity to know and do the will of God, or be- 
queathing loathsomeness, deformity, and animal 
appetite, incapable of the restraints of moral fac- 
ulties? Even if the labors of Dr. Howe and his 
benevolent associates do not materially lessen the 
amount of present actual evil and suffering in this 
respect, they will not be put forth in vain, if they 
have the effect of calling public attention to the 
great laws of our being, the violation of which 
has made this goodly earth a great lazar-house of 
pain and sorrow. J.G. W. 
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For the National Era. 


GEN. CASSS LAST SPEECH. 

Mr. Eprror: In the speech of Gen. Cass, de- 
livered last week in the Senate, there are several 
droll things so much superior to the average of 
Joe Miller, that one would be faithless to the 
cause of fun who should suffer them to pass un- 
noticed. I confine myself, for the present, to that 
part of the General’s speech in which he reviews 
the late letter of Mr. Mann to his constituents; 
for it would make the sides of Comus himself 
ache, to look at all the ludicrous plights in which 
the General has placed himself, in that speech. 

He says, as Mr. Mann “uses my name, and 
subscribes his own, I violate none of the courte- 
sies of the occasion” in referring to him. The 
General remembered to forget that, in his parvum 
in multo speech of January last, he went out of 
his way to attack Mr. Mann. But this was only 
Suppressio vert; and, according to the General’s 
a as we must presume, not at all reprehen- 
sible. 

The General reads a very solemn lecture to 
Mr. Mann, for his “ want of reverence” in quo- 
ting Scripture, and remarks, with a strong odor 
of sanctimoniousness, that “the Holy Scriptures 
have a higher object than to be introduced into 
the party contests of the day.” He shows his 
sincerity, by quoting Scripture, siz several times, 
in this very speech, in the same way as Mr. 
Mann did once. Is there any canon of the 
Church which forbids Mr. Mann to quote 
Scripture, but allows it to a seeker for the Presi- 
dency ? 

But what is most remarkable in this land of 
Bibles and Sunday schools, is the General’s 
theological knowledge. The prohibition in the 
Decalogue against bearing false witness, he calls 
“the roirp Commandment!” When there were but 
ten in the whole, could he not get nearer than with- 
in siz of the right one? He had better drawn lots 
for the true number. Did the General in his 
childhood never study his catechism, or see the 
“ New England primer ?” Sincethen, hashe never 
been to church and seen the Ten Commandments 
printed on tablets, and set up behind the altar? 
Should he go there now, I think the whole Deca- 
logue will frown on him. Most earnestly do we 
commend his case to the Sunday School Society. 
Such ignorance in the American Senate will be 
quoted abroad to the scandal of our juveniles. 
This is no “error of the types.” His hearers are 
witnesses that he was correctly reported. Be as- 
sured, my dear General, if you had only obeyed 
the Commandment, which in your igncrance you 
intended to quote, { would not have exposed you! 

The General declares Mr. Mann to be a 
“brave” man, becauee he made this statement: 
“Gen. Cass never took the ground that slavery 
could not exist in the new Territories.” Hethen 
goes on to prove, by quoting from his own “ Nich- 
olson letter,” that Mr. Mann was right. It is not 
often that an accuser proves the innocence of him 
he accuses. Such fatuity is rare. But Gen. 
Cass has done this,and more. He has proved 
Mr. Mann’s innocence, and his own guilt, the 
third Commandment” notwithstandi: >. The pas- 
sage quoted by himself, in defence of himself, con- 
victs himself. It states hypothetically, and as a 
presumption or probability, that slavery would 
not go into the new Territories. But he nowhere 
affirms, absolutely and without qualification, that 
it cannot go there, which was the point of Mr. 
Mann’s assertion. I suppose Mr. Webster to be 
the original and sole discoverer of that irrepeal- 
able and immutable law of nature, which makes 
it as impossible for slavery ever to exist in Cali- 
fornia or New Mexico, as it is for the sun to 
radiate darkness. Gen. Cass, therefore, has com- 
mitted a double wrong here. He not only broke 
the “third,” commonly called the ninth Command- 
ment, by bearing false witness against Mr. Mann, 
but did he not also break the eighth, by stealing 
Mr. Webster’s “thunder?” Salmoneus had bet- 
ter not set himself up for Jove. 

But Gen. Cass, although expending a whole 
column upon Mr. Mann, has not touched the 
main point in issue between them. In his “little- 
in-much” speech, he declares that the Constitution 
nowhere confers upon Congress any power to 
legislate for the inhabitants of the Territories ; 
and he puts all our Presidents, lawmakers, 
judges, jurists, and commentators, for the last 
sixty years, into one bundle, which he assumes 
to label “ nonsense.” He says he derived his power 
to take and administer Territorial oaths, and hold 
Territorial offices, and receive Territorial sala- 
ries, for the greater part of his official life, not 
from the Constitution, which he kept swearing to 
support, but from some source above it or outside 
of it. This he called “ moral necessity.” He thus 
altered the Constitution. To all the grants of 
power which it makes, he added the phrase, “ and 
also in cases of moral necessity ;” and to all the 
prohibitions it contains, he subjoined, “except in 
cases of moral necessity.” 

But he has since accepted a place on the Com- 
promise Committee, and, as a member of it, has 
reported a bill to do what he declares the origi- 
nal Constitution forbids,—that is, to legislate for 
the inhabitants of the Territories. Butas though 
this were not contradiction enough, he contradicts 
the contradiction, by providing, in the bill itself, 
that the inhabitants of the Territories shall not 
legislate for themselves on the subject of slavery. 
He reasons thus: The Constitution confers no 
power to legislate for the inhabitants of the Ter- 
ritories. Therefore Congress must legislate for 
them from “ moral necessity.” But “moral neces- 
sity” requires Congress to forbid their touching 
the subject of ameny. Cowen. though Congress 
has no power to leg for them under the Con- 
stitution in any case, and h they have the 





selves in all cases, yet the body having no 
is bound a ? moral neoeulty” to probible the 
body having all power from legislating to ex- 
clude slavery. Thus the inference which Opens 
the Territories to slavery is a clear deduction 
from the natural and inherent rights of man! 
Now, in view of all this, we have one question 
to propouud to Gen. Cass, which we earnestly 
hope he will answer. After holding offices, re. 
ceiving sularies, and swearing to support the Con. 
stitution, times almost without number ; and after 
virtually declaring that, so far as the Territories 
are concerned, all the offices he had held were 
usurpations, and all the salaries he had received 
were embezzlements, and all his oaths perjarics ; 
because not provided for by the Constitution, or 
because prohibited by it; we wish to ask the 
General, should he fail of being a candidate for 
the next Presidential term, whether he will not 
again repudiate, again accept Territorial offices 
and once more pocket salaries and take oaths ay 
before. Qurrr. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


EurHawasy; or, Happy Talk towards the End of Life, 
Second edition, with additions. By William Mountfora 
Pnb'ished by Crosby & Nichols, Boston. For gule by 
Taylor & Maury. Pp. xii and 511. 

The design of this work, as its title indicates 
is to assist persons in strengthening their faith in 
the superintending providence of God; in dis. 
cerning the meaning, objects, und religiousness. of 
life under all its aspects, especially of privation 
sickness, and sorrow; in soothing and elevating 
the feelings, and inducing spiritual tranquillity 
and meditation. 

It is written in the form of conversations be- 
tween an old man and his young friend, who has 
experienced the harshest lot, but drawn from it 
its wisest and holiest lessons. As they feel that 
age and sickness are drawing them to the grave, 
they speak of the ways of Providence. of the 
beauty of all things in the material world, and 
mutually cheer and sustain each other with the 
light that beams upon them through the opening 
vista of the future. 

We regard the work as a valuable contcibution 
to our religious literature, and the rapid sale of 
the former edition is the best proof of the need 
and value of a work free from sectarianism. to 
clear away the mists from the eyes of sorrow, and 
to guide the desponding to the source of all con- 
solation and hope. 
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Tue Datrtons: or, The Three Koads in Life. By Charles 
Lever, Esq., author of Roland Cashel, Charlies 0'M 
ete. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is the first number of the series. A smal! 
pamphlet of sixteen pages, so short as scarcely to 
contain an introduction to the story. Of course 
we cannot speak of its merits; but the reputation 
of the author as a pleasant writer will secure for 
the forthcoming work abundant success, 

For sale by Franck Taylor. 


alley 


Zz A great variety of new publications to be 
noticed next week. 


THE MISSOURT COMPROMISE. 


The Nashville Convention, it is said, has in- 
dicated its preference for a settlement of the pres- 
ent controversy by the extension of the Missouri 
Compromise line to the Pacific. The ultraSouth- 
ern men insist upon this policy, and the entire 
South seems willing to test the North upon this 
point. The Washington Union is assentiag, but 
it thinks such a settlement cannot be had. 

There is every indication of a purpose in the 
House to try whether this mode of terminating 
the contest may not prove suacessful. Of course 
it would divide California, giving slavery a 
chance to gain foothold in the Southern portion 

We need not say that the project is impractica 
ble. The North is yielding enough, but this it 
will never yield. California will come in with 
her present boundaries, or she will not come in at 
all. The Missouri Compromise line reduced the 
boundaries of slave territory, by setting apart a 
large portion of it to freedom. ‘The extension of 
that line to the Pacific now would reduce the 
boundaries of free territory, by setting apart the 
larger portion of it to slavery. No Northern 
Representative, unless he has made up his mind 
to blot himself out of political existence, will dare 
to give countenance to such a proposition. ‘The 
sooner the extreme men of the South abundon 
the scheme, the less will be their mortification 
and the less time will be lost. 





THOUGHTS FOR THE PEOPLE —No. 9. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

In England, an industrious man, with a family 
of eight persons, who manages to keep out of the 
poor house, and to get along comfortably, pays for 
war preparatious at the rate of two thousand do! 
lars in fifty years. In this country, a man insim 
ilar circumstances pays at least five hundred dol- 
lars in the same time. 

The increase of our expenditures for war prepa 
rations, within the last half century, has been more 
than ten-fold. A like increase for a half century 
to come, would amount to the enormous sum of 
200,000,000 dollars annually. We sball soon over 
take our leaders, at this rate. 

But why this mimicry of European despots! 
Surely there cannot be the same motive with our 
Government as with them. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment wants 700,000 bayonets, for the double 
purpose of fleecing the people, and of compelling 
them to lie still and be fleeced without kicking. 
It takes a great many soldiers to hang, imprison, 
or whip, all the men and women that do not exactly 
toe to the line of the imperial will. 

Our Senators and Representatives, who have 
just gone from the people, and are soon to return 
to them, and to be of them, can hardly be infiu- 
enced by such motives. Why, then, this mimicry 
of European despots? Twenty millions a year are 
not necessary for the national defence. No sensi- 
ble man thinks that. No one, I suppose, believes 
it, unless it be some senseless gull, of too little in- 
dependence to think for himself, into whose ear it 
has been whispered by his party leaders, or by 
some one who expects to be benefited by the large 
amounts squandered on military preparations. No 
man certainly can suppose it will become necessa- 
ry to hang, imprison, or whip, honest republican 
men and women in this country, as in Austria. 

Paciricus 





Tue Orinion of THE Ricnmonp Enquirer 
The editor of the Richmond (Va) E iquirer, who 
was in Washington some weeks since, says, if the 
Compromise of Mr. Clay fail, the Presidents 
plan must prevail. He has no hope that the lat: 
ter can then be defeated by any parliamentary 
maneeuvring. In a letter dated New York, May 
24th, he says— 

“Under all the circumstances, I very much 
fear that, unless the present compromise [with 
modifications] be accepted, the consequences to 
the South will be much worse in every respect. 
If the compromise be defeated, ‘the President's 
policy’ (which the Administration is now press: 
ing with criminal zeal) must proveail ; free~sou 
California will be admitted ; the Territories 0 
Utah and New Mexico sacrificed to militar) 
usurpation and free-soil machinations ; and civil 
war openly rage between Texas and New 
Mexico. I do not believe that the South can 
by any parliamentary manauvres, defeat the al: 
mission of California singly. The minority have no 
the endurance or physical means to hold a svs' 
against the serried forces and hat zeal of the major; 
who can detail their men, relieve guard, &c. In such 
a struggle, the minority must be crushed, or, : 
they succeed, it must produce an nie 
which will place the Union in an impractical P 
crisis. The course of the South on the Nashville 
Convention question, and recent indications, 
show that she will not stand firm and united on ti" 
present issue, and will not make disunion the alterna- 
tive of the admission of California.” 

Of course she will not. What sane man ever 


supposed that she would ? 


- 


Mr. Corwin.—Some of the letter-writers are 
making free with Mr. Corwin. One in the Nen 
York Trilune says— ; 

“The rumor that Hon. Tom Corwin of Ohiois 
to make a speech in a few days against Mr. Oley, 
and in favor of the admission of California, av‘ 
refusing Territorial Governments to Utah - 
New Mexico, is not true. If he makes a speech, ir 
will be for reasons that have not yet develope 
themselves to his mind ; and, should he speak, 
venture the prediction that the Free-Soil _ 
and Abolitionists will forever thereafter reg 
his effort, as mach as one General Crary 
Michigan did on @ former memorable occas! id 
Mr. Corwin thinks that this controversy — 
be ended, and delay in settling it is far more do” 
gerous to the cause of Freedom, than to the prop 
agation of slavery over territory DOW free. 
This is all stuff. Mr. Corwin has a very 8°” 
emn face and a very solemn tone when he chooses 





inherent right and power to legislate for them- 


to baffle intrusive curiosity by quizzing it. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, May 30, 1850. 

To the Editor of the National Eva: 

The final vote has not been taken on the 
Electoral bill; but the first three articles have 
been adopted. The majority in its favor is com- 
pact and well disciplined, and has decided, ina 
reunion, held for the purpose, to pass the bill 
without amendment, driving it through, with all 
its imperfections on its head. The strong mem- 
bers have been won over by promises, and the 
feeble ones whipped in by menaces, just as in the 
famous Missouri Compromise of the United 
States. A certain M. Vesin, who was a little 
stubborn, was openly expelled from the party on 
the floor of the House, after his speech in favor 
of a third party amendment. “Go to the Moun- 
tain, where you belong !” was shouted to him in 
chorus, and the poor wretch remounted the tri- 
bune, to stammer out an apology, and declare that 
if the amendment should be rejected, he should 
vote for the law, although it was against his con- 
science! The morning papers of the majority 
scold him this morning for supporting the amend- 
ment, and add, that he has been forgiven this 
time, after making all necessary acknowledgments. 
This scene of abasement is the most pitiable yet 
witnessed in the French Assembly. 

The debate has been a hot one from the com- 
mencement, and one of the most abie ever wit- 
nessed in a parliamentary” body. Spite of the 
great orators who have succeeded each other at 
the tribune for more than a week, the poet Hugo 
has borne off the palm of eloquence. His rival, 
Lamartine, confining himself to considerations of 
mere expediency, failed in making a deep impres- 


A recent occurrence at Cadiz may again em- 
broil the English and Spanish Cabinets. An 
English officer was arrested there last week, and 
thrown into prison, for some infringement of the 
regulations of the port—the officer denying the 
charge. The English Consul protested officially 
against the imprisonment. 

In the case of the English claims against Tus- 
cany, nothing certain is known since the positive 
declaration of Austria, that she would consider 
an attack on Tuscany equivalent to one on her- 
self. This is an alliance of two insolvents against 
aconstable. If England will turn herself into a 
bum-bailiff for the collection of debts, she must 
expect to find occasionally a manor where resist- 
ance is fancied to be a right. 

England is now menacing Naples with a de- 
monstration after the fashion of the one against 
Greece, in order to compel the compensation of 
her subjects whose property was destroyed in the 
recent troubles in Sicily. The fleet of Admiral 
Parker may be used in this case also, if Naples 
does not keep her promises in this matter. No 
positive act has yet taken place, but the negotia- 
tions are said to have taken a most threatening 
tone. England is presenting herself everywhere 
with overdue notes in one hand, and a pistol in 
the other. ‘“ Pay or be shot,” is her war cry. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The tactics of the reaction in the last election- 
eering campaign were very able; they consisted 
in adopting the banners and principles of the 
Liberals, and shouting louder than they for the 
National Independence and honor. Leaders who 
were obnoxious to the people, on account of their 
connection with the old Sonderbond, effaced them- 
selves from view during the struggle. This plan 
was approved, if not devised, by the diplomatists 
of the absolute Powers. Considerable sums of 
money were furnished by mysterious hands for 
the corruption of the election, and the reputed 
bribery is so extensive, that fifty-two of the suc- 
cessful candidates of the Sonderbond find their 
seats contested. The influence of foreign intrigues 
on the elections in Switzerland, and the immense 





sion. Men listen now to Lamartine, not for the 
lofty truth he utters, but for the melody and 
beauty of his language. They hear him 


“ but to please their ear, ; 
Not mend their minds ; as some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there.”’ 


The daily press of this city has been filled, 
since the commencement of the discussion, with 
appreciations of the different orators, each party 
praising its own orators, and satirizing those of 
the opposition. Each orator has not one Rhada- 
manthus to judge him, but two. Scarcely has his 
speech been fairly enshrouded in the Moniteur, or 
official report, before the two party presses ap- 
proach the body; one is his good and the other his 
bad angel, and they chant their requiems over 
him, and, under pretence of using holy water, 
sprinkle him, one with satire, and the other with 
praise. 

The press has said more of Victor Hugo than 
of any other member who has spoken on the bill. 
He has been better praised and more roundly 
abused than any other. Open a journal of the 
Opposition, and you will find something like the 
following: 

What a great orator! What a magnificent 
poet! What a path of light Victor Hugo leaves 
after him! He embraces at a single glance the 
confines of the European horizon. He advances, 
and in three steps he has traversed the world. 
He disdains the present, and reads, with prophetic 
eye, the future. He resembles the Sybil of old, 
when, all-inspired by the Divinity, she agitated 
herself on the tripod ; or Meoses, when crowned 
on@#nai with the halo from heaven. What a beau- 
tiful cadence in his periods! What an inbreath- 
ing of the soul into each word! What floods of 
harmony! His language seems to flow over 
sands of gold through a prairie of flowers. His 
words enter the heart; he insinuates with irre- 
sistible sweetness, he attracts and subjugates the 
most rebellious spirits, and the angry murmurs 
of political passions are hushed in his presence. 

Pick up one of the Ministerial papers, and you 
find a very different notice of the same effort, 
running perhaps in this strain: 

Victor Hugo is evidently on the decline; he 
lost himself entirely to-day in an empty and dull 
phraseology. His oratorical style has neither the 
melody of poetry nor the firmness and ease of 
prose. And, besides, don’t speak to us of these 
orator-poets! They always fly on their swans’ 
wings a hundred miles from the question. This 
was simply whether a citizen who pays no tax 
ought to vote, and lo and behold! Mr. Hugo 
buries himself in the sands of Libya, or interro- 
gates the oracles of the god Memnon! Men 
ought to leave poetry to the manufacturers of 
rhymes and metaphors, and in business matters 
speak the language of business. The priests of 
Memphis, the dwellers on the Caspian sea, the 
Romans of the Coliseum, and the god Memnon, 
have nothing to do, that we know of, with paying 
our taxes in France. Victor Hugo amuses him- 
self with playing on his flute all sorts of airs; 
bat it is not by flute-playing that he can defend 
Liberty, or save society from the bloody talons of 
Socialism. We shall praise M. Hugo more when 
he confines his attention to writing such pieces as 
Angelo for the stage, and leave politics to those 
who understand them. 

From the bitter attacks and vigorous defence 
of M. Hugo, it is fair to infer that his speech has 
made a great impression. Birds bite the best 
cherries. The ties which formerly bound him to 
the majority are severed, and he is now fairly 
launched on the sea of liberalism. 

The local news of Paris and the news from 
the interior are not interesting. Nothing is 
heard of except the opposition to the Electoral 
law, and the persecution of editors; 1,900,000 
signatures have already been affixed to the peti- 
tions against it. At Paris, the packed jury is 
sending writers, editors, and publishers, to prison- 
It is not improbable that M. Emile de Girardin 
will be condemned, before long, for he is the ean- 
didate of the Democrats of the department of 
Bas-Rhin for the local election of the 9th. The 
Government will scarcely permit him to arrive at 
the door of the Assembly without persecutiug 
him a little. 

The President has given orders to the director 
of the Gobelins Tapestry Manufacture to commence 
his portrait in one or two fine carpets. He must 
be calculating on a long stay at the Elysée; for 
one of these carpets cannot be finished in less than 
four or five years. Several, intended to hand 
down to posterity the features and glorious deeds 
of the sons of Louis Philippe, remain in an un- 
finished state, 

A madman, named Sefelage, attempted, on the 
22d of May, to assassinate the King of Prussia, 
as the latter was passing from his carriage to the 
railroad cars at Charlottenbarg. The King had 
raised his hand to his hat, to return the saluta- 
tions of the bystanders, at the moment of the dis- 
charge of the pistol. This act of politeness saved 
his life ; the ball aimed at his breast struck his 
Wrist, and glanced down toward the elbow, tear- 
ing open the arm frightfully. It is a flesh wound 
only, and the physicians give the public the as- 
surance that the King will soon recover the ase 
of the limb. The Queen was close to the King, 
and was spattered with his blood. 

ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT. 

The difficulty between England and France 
has nearly ceased to attract attention at Paris. 
It was a three days bubble. Nothing definitive 
has been agreed on yet as the basis of a reconcilia- 
tiou, but the dispositions on both sides are excel- 
lent. Lord Palmerston sent over last week a 
Proposition in eighty-six pages, the purport of 
which may be stated in three, as follows: “ What 
is done can’t be helped, but in regard to the 
claims not included in the arrangement with 
Greece, we will accept, not your good offices but 
your mediation” This has been rejected by the 
French Cabinet. The negotiation is Prolonged 
in order to sound the public mind in relation to 
the Prussian alliance, and, if that should be 








found too bold a step, to make @ proper show of 
i before resuming friendly relations 





With Lord Palmerston. An opinion pretty 
erally entertained here in diplomatic deta 
that the sudden rupture of relations with Eng- 
land was intended to bring about the fall of Lord 
Palmerston, and the formation of a Tory Cabinet 
'n England. This seems probable enough, for 
{nthe event of uch achange the foreign poly of 
metre be rdeane t F 








reactionary. Its | away. 
* Great eye-sore to the Continental Governments. 


importance to the reaction of falsifying the ex- 
pression of the popular will in Switzerland, were 
admirably demonstrated in the opening speech of 
the President of the late Swiss Assembly. 


HOLLAND. 

The only news from this country is the pre- 
sentation of a bill by M. Thorbecke, the leading 
Minister, for the extension of the right of sut- 
frage, by the lowering of the property qualifica- 
tion. ‘The same bill provides for the division of 
the State into electoral districts, in such a man- 
ner as to cause the most violent opposition among 
the Catholic clergy. According to these gentle- 
men, the bill has been drawn up so as to favor 
the Protestants at their expense. If they can 
show that the bill will not secure a fair expres- 
sion of the will of the majority, it should be modi- 
fied ; but there is no doubt of its passage. Aside 
from this alleged injustice, it is encouraging to 
find the rulers of other countries progressing, 
while those of France are retrograding. I[t is a 
remarkable fact, that the moment a man gets into 
power in France, that moment his liberalism be- 
gius to vanish. Some attribute this to an inhe- 
rent fickleness and love of power inherent in the 
French character, but, certainly, the immense 
patronage and arbitrary power attached to the 
office of a French Minister is sufficient to account 
for the change, without supposing such faults in 
the national character. The French centraliza- 
tion system is enough to corrupt almost any man; 
in fact, there are few Americans who would come 
out pure from a French Ministry. An effectual 
way to prevent a man from getting dizzy on a 
height, is to level the height. 

CIRCASSIA, 

The inhabitants of the mountains near the 
Caspian sea are genuine Hotspurs, always prompt 
to quarrel with Russia. With them, too, the 
blow goes before the word. At the first news, 
some months ago, of the hospitality offered to 
Kossuth in Turkey, and the expected war be- 
tween that Power and Russia, the Circassian 
chiefs held a meeting in some cavern, and re- 
solved to aid Turkey by all the means in their 
power. According to the logic of these warlike 
men, the less time wasted in sending down to 
Constantinople to know if theiraid was needed, 
the better. They determined to go to fighting at 
once, and send an ambassador to the Sultan to 
tell him that he must commence on his side. No 
sooner resolved on than done. The Circassians 
have been fighting ever since, like born devils, 
under the leadership of a chief named Chamyl 
Bey, who is the William Wallace of Circassia ; 
if half said of him is true, numerous skirmishes 
and battles have been fought, and the war is still 
raging furiously, although quite unnoticed in this 
part of the world. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION AND THE CLERGY. 

The relation of the Clergy in Europe to Public 
Instruction merits a few words. It has been the 

policy of most of the Governments to place the 
control of common school education party in the 
hands of the Clergy, who have always contended 
for the monopoly. This is true of both Catholic 
and Protestant countries. A continual struggle 
has thus been kept up between the Clergy andthe 
Minister of Public Instruction in each State. The 
recent alliance of the French Clergy and reaction 
party has broken down, in a great measure, the 
monopoly of the State for the benefit of the Clergy. 
But in Belgium, the organic law on education, 
which has already passed the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, and is under discussion in the Senate, will 
wound vitally the influence of the Clergy. All 
the bishops and archbishops have sent to the Sen- 
ate a solemn protest against the bill. In Sweden, 
a law has just been passed, on this subject, quite 
as unfavorable to the Clergy, who have also pro- 
tested. King Oscar has taken no notice of their 
protest, but has ordered the law to be enforced 
throughout his dominions. In Austria, the in- 
creased power given by the Government to the 
Clergy has occasioned much discontent among 
the people. 
PIEDMONT. 

The case of the Archbishop of Turin has been 
brought to a close. He has been found guilty of 
exciting a revolt against the laws of the land, and 
sentenced to one month’s imprisonment, and five 
hundred livres fine. The Archbishop refused to 
go to the trial, and declared that if he were taken 
by force, it would be necessary to drag him every 
foot of the way. Jn these circumstances, the court 
decided not to compel him to come, and condemned 
him by default, after hearing all the proof, and after 
a verdict of guilty by the jury. The verdict and 
sentence are fully sustained by public sentiment, 
which condemns severely the ecclesiastical at- 
tempt at revolt. The Archbishop has the sympa- 
thy of the high Clergy of Piedmont, one of whom 
has imitated his example by addressing a circular 
to the Clergy of his diocese, commanding them 
to refuse all obedience to the constituted powers, 
After this act of bravado, in full conformity, it 
must be confessed, with the Pope’s instructions to 
the Piedmont Clergy, in the famous epistle coun- 
tersigned by Cardinal Antonelli, and addressed to 
the Piedmont Government, Bishop Varecini at- 
tempted to escape, but he has been detained and 
indicted. The King of Piedmont shows that he 
is not inclined to humor the absurd claims of the 
Romish hierarchy. 

M. Montalembert, and other defenders of Cath- 
olicism in France, have got up a subscription in 
order to purchase a cross of solid gold, to be trans- 
mitted to the Archbishop of Turin, as a testimony 
of their admiration for his rebellion against the 
laws of Piedmont. And yet, M. Montalembert 
is one of the most furious defenders of law and 
order in France. 

‘Some sensation was produced at Turin last 
week, by a motion made in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, by M. Brofferio, for the abolition of all the 
foreign Legations of Piedmont. He took the 
ground that these Legations were useless, to say 
the least, sometimes hurtful, and always very ex- 
pensive. They are certainly very serious bur- 
dens on the treasury of a country like Piedmont, 
whose relations with foreign countries are not of 
such importance as to demand resident ministers 
at foreign courts. The relations of the United 
States with most of the countries of Europe are 
not so pressing as those of Piedmont, but we are 
rich enough to support the folly, and whee ~ 3 is 
not. 





Hounxenism in the free States finds a warm pat- 
ron in the Washington Union. It rejoices over 
the defeat of Mr. Palfrey by the scattering votes 
of Democrats who would rather Freedom should 
be lost for want of one vote from the North, than 
give up their miserable party prejudices. The 
Union is very complimentary towards the “lead- 
ers” who, for the purpose of securing a full rep- 
resentation in Congress for Massachusetts, in this 
emergency, advised the Democrats to desist from 
a struggle that could secure not a single benefit to 
the Democracy, but might lead to a result which 
all parties at the North would deprecate. It 
styles them “leaders of weak virtues and inexpe- 
rienced intellects.” 

Concerning James Thompson of Pennsylvania, 
who was alected as a Wilmot Proviso man, on his 
solemn assurances of fidelity to that measure, it 
furnishes the following intelligence: aren 

“The Hon. James Thompson, the able and effi- 
ices cure 
return: : . 

‘omise spirit 
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dicts this statement, so faras the Tariff is concern- 
ed. The Democracy of Pennsylvania can com- 
promise the question of Protection to Freedom, 
but Protection to Iron !—nof for the world would 
they compromise that! What a noble Democ- 
racy ! ; 

The Union favors Mr. Wilmot with its kind 
regards, and hopes that he “will have an opportu- 
nity, in the bosom of retirement, of repenting of 
the mischief which he has already inflicted upon 
his country.” 

It is delightful to know from Holy Writ that 
“the hope of the wicked shall perish.” 

Tue Ricumonp (Va.) Wuie, which at first fa- 
vored the Compromise, has taken strong ground 
against it. It thinks the South can do better than 
“take this projet. The admission of California, 
which is inevitable, and the leaving the wild re- 
gions of Utah and New Mexico to take care of 
themselves, cannot be worse than the dismember- 
ment of Texas, the conversion of a portion of it 
into free territory, the increase of the national 
debt some ten or twenty-five millions, and the un- 
qualified acknowledgment of the power of Con- 
gress to pass the Proviso. The North does not 
ask these concessions, which Mr. Clay makes; 
and the South ought not to volunteer them.” 





CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE, 
Frinay, June 14, 1850. 


A motion made by Mr. Hale, that when the 
Senate adjourn it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next, was, after considerable discussion, voted 
down. Yeas 17, nays 28. 

A bill authorizing a change of venue in certain 
cases in the District of Columbia, to the courts of 
the district of Maryland, was read a third time 
and passed. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill reported by the Committee of Thirteen, the 
pending question being on the motion of Mr. 
Turney to strike out the 39th section, relating to 
the Texas boundary. 

Mr. Clemens having moved to fill the blank in 
this part of the bill with one million of dollars, a 
discussion arose, in which Messrs. Clay, Hale, 
King, and Butler, participated, and at the close of 
which, the vote being taken, stood— 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Clemens, Davis of 
Mississippi, Hale, Hunter, Pearce, Soulé, and 
Yulee—s. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Baldwin, 
Bell, Berrien, Bright, Cass, Clay, Cooper, Daw- 
son, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, Dodge of Wiscon- 
sin, Downs, Houston, Jones, King, Norris, Pratt, 
Rusk, Seward, Shields, Smith, Spruance, Sturgeon, 
Underwood, Wales, Walker, Webster, and Whit- 
comb—30. 

The question then recurred on the motion of 
Mr. Turney to strike out the whole sectioa. 

After a protracted debate, the question was 
taken, and the vote stood: 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Butler, Chase, 

Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Davis of 
Mississippi, Dayton, Dodge of Wisconsin, Greene, 
Hale, Hamlin, Hunter, Mason, Miller, Seward, 
Smith, Soulé, Spruance, Turney, Upham, Wales, 
and Yulee—24, 
Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Berrien, 
Bright, Cass, Clay, Cooper, Dawson, Dickinson, 
Dodge of Iowa, Downs, Foote, Houston, Jones, 
King, Morton, Norris, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, 
Shields, Sturgeon, Underwood, Walker, Webster, 
and Whitcomb—?27. 

Mr. King said that Mr. Clemens had paired off 
with Mr. Douglas, who was detained at his lodg- 
ings by sickness. 

[The reader, in estimating the chances of the 
passage of the bill through the Senate, will bear 
in mind that had this section been stricken out, 
the bill would have been doomed. He will then 
observe that Bright, Cass, Cooper, Dickinson, 
Dodge, Jones, Norris, Shields, Sturgeon, Walker, 
Webster, and Whitcomb, from free States, voted 
against striking out; in other words, in such a 
way as to promote the chances of the passage of 
the bill. The names of Norris, Shiclds, and 
Walker, have not heretofore been found in such 
acategory. Their record now is significant. | 
The Senate adjourned. 


Saturpay, June 15, 1850. 

Memorials were presented. by Mr. Hale on the 
subject of peace, and were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations ; also, anti-slavery me- 
morials, which were laid upon the table. 

An order submitted by Mr. Yulee yesterday, 
that when the Senate meet on Monday, it be to 
adjourn till Thursday next, coming up, Mr. Clay 
objected to the resolution, and called for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. Berrien suggested that it would be better 
to resolve to adjourn on Thursday next till the 
Monday following. That would give time to pu 
the Chamber in summer trim. 

Mr. Yulee accepted the suggestion, and the 
vote being taken on his resolution as modified, 
stood—yeas 34, nays 10. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
Omnibus bill. 

The question pending was on an amendment 
proposed by Mr. Hale to the 13th section. 

He moved to strike out the words, “ where the 
value of the property, or the amount in controver- 
sy, to be ascertained by the oath or affirmation of 
either party, or other competent witness, shall ex- 
ceed $1,000,” and insert, “in all cases in which 
said Supreme Court of the United States would 
have jurisdiction, if said cases had arisen in any 
one of the United States.” 

The part of the section, if amended as proposed, 
would read as follows: 

“Writs of error and appeals from the final 
decisions of said Supreme Court shall be allowed, 
and may be taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the same manner and under the 
same regulations as from the circuit courts of the 
United States, in all cases in which said Supreme 
Court of the United States would have jurisdic- 
‘tion, if said case had arisen in any of the United 
States.” 

After some remarks of Messrs. Clay, Hale, Ber- 
rien, and Webster— 

Mr. Hale withdrew that portion of his amend- 
ment proposed to be inserted, and offered the fol- 
lowing in lieu thereof: 

“ Except only that in all cases involving title to 
slaves, the said writs of error or appeals shall be 
allowed and decided by the said Supreme Court 
without regard to the value of the matter, prop- 
erty, or title in controversy ; and except, also, 
that a writ of error or appeal shall also be allowed 
to the Supreme Court of the United States for 
the decision of the said Supreme Court created by 
this act, or of any judge thereof, or of the district 
courts created by this act, or of any judge thereof, 
upon any writ of habeas corpus involving the 
queston of personal freedom ” 

Mr. Hale modified his motion so as to strike out 
no part of the bill, but insert as above last pro- 
posed, to come in after the word “dollars.” And 
the amendment was then adopted. 

Mr. Soulé moved to amend the Sth section of 
the bill, relating to the establishment of the Ter- 
ritory of Utah, by inserting: ‘And when the 
said Territory or any portion of the same shall be 
admitted as a State, it shall be received into the 
Union with or without slavery, as their Con- 
stitution may prescribe at the time of their ad- 
mission.” 

Mr. Soulé said that he desired by this amend- 
ment to ascertain the meaning of this part of 
the bill, as considered by the Committee of Thir- 
teen. 

Mr. Hale opposed the amendment ; he consid- 
ered that this Congress had no right to make a 
compact to bind any future Congress in its action 
upon the admission of a new State. 

Mr. Dayton said that there was much force in 
what was said by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. He would not vote against the amendment, 
but, that he might not be misunderstood, he would 
not vote for it. 

Mr. Atchison said that he did not think the 
Senator from New Hampshire had stated all the 
reasons which had influenced his course. 

Mr. Clay said that he had no great objections 
to this amendment, but he stated some objections 
to the form of the amendment. 

Mr. Berrien replied, and urged the adoption of 
the amendment. . 

Mr. Clemens moved, and the bill was postpon 
till Monday. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of Executive business— 

And shortly afterwards adjourned. 


Monpay, June 17, 1850. 

After the transaction of the usual morning busi- 
ness, the Senate resumed the consideration of the 
report of the Committee of Thirteen, Mr. Soulé’s 
amendment i 


Mr. Webster repeated what he had said in 
March last, 
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or free soil, was not fixed a 
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He would vote for this amendment, because he 
still believed that slavery could never be intro- 
duced into the Territories. ; 

He said that if there had been anything like a 
decent argument contained in the various stric- 
tures upon his speeches, he might have been in- 
duced to stop and examine it. But upon exami- 
nation it would be found that all these strictures 
upon his course, his conduct, speeches, &c., were 
nothing but idle wonder and empty declamation. 
With regard to the comments contained in the 
public press it would be of but little use to reply to 
them. But, if any one would undertake here to 
point out any inconsistency in anything he had 
done, he would meet that person in debate, and 
he would be content to stand or fall by the result. 
His object here was peace; his desire reconcilia- 
tion. He was not here to make out a case for the 
North, or a case for the South. He was against 
any agitation North or South, and desired to put 
down all sectional questions. He was an Ameri- 
can. He knew no country but America. He 
knew no particular locality in the country. He 
was for the Union—for the whole of the United 
States, without any sectional distinction ; he was 
for the whole Union, and, God willing, would be 
so to the end of the chapter. [Applause in all 
parts of the chamber. ] 

Mr. Norris said that the prohibition or tolera- 
tion of slavery by a new State was not and should 
not be a test upon their admission. For this rea- 
son he was disposed to vote for the amendment, 
not because he considered it at all necessary, but 
because he was unwilling that his name should 
appear on the record of the Senate against what 
he considered a great constitutional principle, 
binding upon him equally with every other Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. Seward stated that having paired off with 
Mr. Dickinson, he could not vote ; but if he could, 
he would vote against the amendment. 

Mr. Baldwin moved to amend the amendment 
by striking out all after the words “admitted asa 
State,” and insert as follows: At the proper time, 
to be judged of by Congress, the people of said 
Territory shall be admitted to the enjoyment of 
all the rights of citizens of the United States, ac- 
cording to the principles of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

This amendment was debated by Messrs. Cass 
King, Hale, Seward, Baldwin, and Spulé. And 
the question being taken, the amendment to the 
amendment was rejected by the following vote : 

Yeas—Messrs, Baldwin, Chase, Chrke, Davis 
of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge of, Wisconsin, 
Greene, Hale, Miller, Smith, Upham,and Walk- 
er—12. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Ben- 
ton, Berrien, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clty, Clemens, 
Cooper, Davis of Mississippi, Dawsoi, Dodge of 
Towa, Douglas, Downs, Foote, Houston, Hunter, 
Jones, King, Mason, Morton, Norris, Pearce, 
Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, Soulé, Spruance, 
Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Walks, Webster, 
Whitcomb, and Yulee—3s. 

The question again recurred on theamendment 
of Mr. Soulé. : 

Messrs. Dayton and Miller expressed their in- 
tention to voteagainst the amendment, but did not, 
by their votes, desire to be considered as being 
committed either way upon the proptsition. 

Messrs. Dodge of Iowa and Douglis explained 
their reasons for voting for the amendment. 

And the question being taken, the amendment 
of Mr. Soulé was adopted, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, 
Berrien, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, 
Cooper, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Dodge of 
Iowa, Douglas, Downs, Foote, Houston, Hunter, 
Jones, King, Mason, Morton, Norris, Pearce, 
Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, Sowé, Spruance, 
Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Wales, Webster, 
Whitcomb, and Yulee—38. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Chase, Clarke, Davis 
of Massachusetts, Dayton,” Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Greene, Hale, Miller, Smith, Upham, and Walk- 
er--12. 

Mr. Hale moved to insert at the ead of the first 
section (the part of the bill relating :o California) 
the following : ‘ 

“ New States not exceeding two jn number, of 
convenient size, and having sufficient population, 
may hereafter, by consent of said State of Califor- 
nia, be formed out of the territory thereof, which 
shail be entitled to admission under the provisions 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. King moved, and the bill was postponed till 
to-morrow. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Fripay, June 14, 1856. 
A motion to go into Committee of the Whole 
on the Private Calender was lost—yeas 86, nays 
101. e 
A motion to go into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union was lost—yeas 81, nays 
102. 

The Standing Committees were then called for 

reports. 
Mr. McClernand reported a bill to amend an 
act carrying into effect the treaty with China, so 
as to exclude -Macao and its dependencies from 
the act. The question was taken, and the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. Buel, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
reported a bill making indemnity for French spo- 
liations, &c. Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Boyd, from the Committee on Territories, 
reported a bill authorizing the Legislative Assem- 
blies of Oregon and Minnesota to extend their 
annual sessions to thirty days. Passed. 

Mr. Bayly, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported the following bills, viz : 

A bill making appropriations out of the revenues 
of the Post Office Department for its support for 
the year ending June 30, 1851. 

A bill to defray the current and contingent ex- 
penses of the Indian Department for the year end- 
ing June 30,1851. And 

A bill to supply deficiencies in the appropria- 
tions for the judicial expenses of the Government 
for the year ending June 30,1850. 

These bills were committed to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and took up the 
bill last mentioned. 

After considerable discussion, the Committee 
rose, the bill was reported to the House, put 
through all its stages and passed, and the House 
then adjourned. 

Saturpay, June 15, 1850. 

Mr. Inge of Alabama asked that the pending 
question be stated. 

The Clerk reported it, when Mr. McClernand 
withdrew a formal amendment which he offered 
yesterday; and that of Mr. Greene, proposing to 
run the Missouri boundary line to the Pacific, was 
announced as before the Committee for their con- 
sideration. 

Mr.Inge moved to amend it by adding a proviso, 
to the effect, that the people of any portion of the 
Territory, when assembled in convention, in pur- 
suance of constitutional authority, to form a State 
Constitution, have the right to adopt or exclude 
African slavery; and their determination of the 
question, either adopting or excluding African 
slavery, shall be no obstacle to the admission of 
such State into the Union. He said that the object 
of the amendment was to reverse the decision of 
the House when this subject was last under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Winthrop remarked that the question was 
the admisssion of California. 

Mr. Van Dyke of New Jersey. Will the gentle- 
man withdraw the amendment ? 

Mr. Inge. If you promise to renew it, [A voice: 
“Tp the same spirit.”] Idon’t care in what spirit. 

Mr. Van Dyke renewed the amendment; and 
then expressed his opinion that because the Con- 
stitution of a new State recognises slavery or not, 
it was no ground of objection to her admission, if 
she came in all other respects properly. He did 
not vote for the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, for the reason that it grew out of 
the assumption that California is to be divided. 

Mr. Inge. It does not touch that question at all. 

Mr. McClernand referred to the amendment of 
Mr. Stanton, which was rejected on Thursday. 
He voted for it, because the principle it asserted 
was sound, and for a similar reason should vote 
for that now before the Committee, although he 
might be inclined to vote against the amendment 
of the gentleman from Missouri, if it should be 
thus amended. 

Mr. Hibbard suggested an amendment to the 
proposition of Mr. Inge, so a8 to read—that no 
State hereafter applying for admission, which 
shall in other respects be entitled to admission, 
ought to be excluded by Congress, for the reason 
that her Constitution tolerates slavery or not. 

Mr. Stanly said the gentleman from Alabama 
had very shrewdly drawn his amendment, go as 
that the Committee, if they sustained it, would in 
effect declare that California was doing wrong in 
asking to be admitted at this time. If they voted 
the gentleman’s amendment in, they voted Cali- 
fornia out. 

Mr. Bissell said that he should vote for the 
proposition, because it embodied the principles on 
which his constituents stand. 

Mr. Butler admitted the right of a State to say, 
when she presented herself for admission, whether 
she will or not have slavery ; and, so far as he was 
concerned, he wished this to have all the effect he 
could give it. 

Mr Root of Ohio said that the amendment 
would have no effect, but was advocated as a peace- 
offering to the South. He asked whether this was 
‘a place to distribute sugar-cake and bonbons. The 
country wanted peace and quiet, God knows, but 
they would not get it by sticking in this amend- 
‘ment. He went for California by itself, and he 
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zs ues votes. He wanted something 


st | would even vote against an amendment embody- 


g the Buffalo platform. 
“Mr: Morse of Louisiana 


did not want compli- 
substan 


tial. The Union was not worth a curse as long 
as a distinction exists between negroes and horses, 
and carriages and property. He expressed the 
hope that this question will be agitated until the 
doughfaces and agitators shall be crushed, and 
until the friends of the South are prepared to 
say that there shall be no milk-and-water com- 
promises. 

Mr. Schenck of Ohio desired an amendment 
to be offered, to the effect that no objection 
should be made to the admission of California, 
because she has inserted in her Constitution a 
clause against slavery. 

Mr. Seddon of Virginia said, as to the admis- 
sion of California, there are many vital objec- 
tions to it; the greatest of which is, that the 
Southern States had not a fair chance to partici- 
pate in the settlement of her institutions. 

Mr. Toombs of Georgia said, in his judgment, 
the right asked for, involving as it does political 
equality, is worth a thousand such Unions as we 
have, even if they were each a thousand times 
more valuable than this. Deprive us of this 
right, he said—appropriate this common property 
to yourselves—it is then your Government, not 
mine, Then [ am its enemy, and I am willing, if 
I can, to bring up my children and my constitu- 
ents to the altar of liberty, and, like Hamilcar, 
I would swear them to eternal hostility to your 
foul domination. Give us our just rights, and we 
are ever ready, as heretofore, to stand by the 
Union, every part of it, and its every interest. 
Refuse it, and I for one will strike for independ- 
ence. [Several gentlemen cried, “ Good !” “ good !”1 

Mr. Meade inquired of the gentleman from 
Ohio |Mr. Schenck] whether he would vote for 
the admission of California, if her Constitution 
tolerated slavery. i 

Mr. Schenck replied, that he had always recog- 
nised, and does recognise, the right of the people, 
when they form State Governments, to permit 
slavery or not, as they please. He was in favor 
of excluding slavery while they were in a Terri- 
torial condition, that they might have free insti- 
tutions when they came to legislate for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Giddings said it was time that gentlemen 
should vote instead of talk. He and his constitu- 
ents were inevitably, unalterably opposed to the 
admission of another State with a slave constitu- 
tion. Gentlemen who bad spoken were willing 
that a hundred slaves should have as much rep- 
resentation as sixty freemen. He _ protested 
against the feeling which puts Northern freemen 
on a level with Southern slaves. 

Mr. Williams of Tennessee said that the North 
do not desire compromise. They want to run 
through the California bill, and defeat other 
measures. They are fighting behind masked bat- 
teries. While distinguished Senators are trying 
to settle the agitating questions by compromise, 
gentlemen here are trying to defeat it. He was 
Willing that the House shall not act on the sub- 
ject at present, and would consent that they pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the Appropriation 
bills, which are urgent. If the Senate fail to 
adopt a plan to meet the approbation of the House, 
he would be willing to let the majority pass the 
California bill. 

Mr. Casey of Pennsylvania said that he was 
in favor of the principle of letting the people of 
the Territory decide the question of slavery for 
themselves. 

Mr. Inge. In its application to all Territories? 
Mr. Casey. I have already said, if there had 
been a slavery clause in the Constitution of Cali- 
fornia, | should have voted for her admission, if 
there were no other objections. If New Mexico 
should come here with a slavery clause in her 
Constitution, I should vote for her admission. 
Mr. Houston of Delaware said that he had 
listened with infinite pleasure to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Casey.] He was happy 
to find one at least of that noble and gallant State 
to justify him in his position on this question be- 
fore the Committee. He was one of the number 
who voted for the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kentucky; not with a view to embarrass the 
bill, but as a great cardinal republican principle, 
on which he would not only risk his political 
principles, but his life, and, if necessary, the 
Union itself. 

Mr. Stevens of Pennsylvania said that he was 
puzzled how to vote. At first he had not much 
doubt about it. His colleague [Mr. Casey] had 
given way; and, since he found that Delaware 
was going South, he did not know what would be 
the consequences of disunion if it should take 
place, and Delaware be against the North He 
hoped, however, the gentleman who had just 
spoken would retract, and leave it a doubtful 
question as to where Delaware will go. He could 
not support the amendment of the gentleman 
from Alabama. He did not want to hold out the 
idea (he wanted to deal frankly, but not offen- 
sively) to the South, that any-more slave States 
will be admitted, for he believed it to be the set- 
tled purpose of the majority of the North that 
no more slave States shall be admitted out of ter- 
ritory now free. [It is the voice of the Whigs.” 
Let it go to the cause of the Whig or Democratic 
party, he would ask no better platform. Inde- 
pendently of morals, there was a political princi- 
ple which ought to govern the question. When 
the Constitution was formed, the slave States 
then in the Union were allowed to have their 
property represented—five slaves counting as 
three freemen. This was evidently unjust, un- 
less you place the horses and carriages, as con- 
tended for by the gentleman from Louisiana, 
[Mr. Morse,] on the same footing. There was 
nothing in the Constitution which says that the 
privilege shall be extended to fature States. He 
understood that his colleague was willing that 
five slaves should count as three of his white con- 
stituents. 

Mr. Robinson of Indiana said he was in favor 
of acting at once. He had, from the commence- 
ment, been in favor of putting in California, and 
settling all these questions one at a time. He re- 
pudiated the miserable policy of the President, 
and believed that any action was better than 
none. He had rarely heard it denied, except by 
Abolitionists, that the people, when they form a 
State Constitution, have a right to prohibit sla- 
very or not. It is a principle not denied, scarcely, 
in non-slaveholding States. 

Mr. Vinton should vote against the proposi- 
tion, which affirms that if any State admits or 
justifies slavery it shall be no objection to her ad- 
mission, for the reason that if there is anything 
more firmly settled than another in this Govern- 
ment, it is this. As a» Northern man, he would 
not vote for it; as a Southern man, he would not. 
He had no doubt about it, and therefore would 
not vote for it. The proposition requires no le- 
gislation; it was a mere abstraction ; it hurts no 
one, and amounts to nothing. 

Mr. Casey wished to utter a word in reply to 
his colleague, [Mr. Stevens] who said that he 
(Mr. C.) would give as much representation to 
five slaveholders as to three of his own people. 
The representation is not of slaveholders, but ne- 
groes themselves. He wanted this to go forth 
with what was said by his colleague, namely: that 
his colleague was elected to Congress by fourteen 
thousand Whigs, who voted for General Taylor, 
and yet the gentleman has not yet said one word 
in favor of the plan of the President ! 

Mr. Carter (the amendment of Mr. Inge hav- 
ing passed first from one, then to another, to ena- 
ble gentlemen to express their views under the 
five-minute rule) obtained the floor, and offered 
the same amendment, for the purpose of getting a 
vote on it. He withdrew it, however, and 

Mr. Gorman of Indiana. The Wilmot Proviso 
amounts to the same thing as the declaration that 
there shall be no more slave States formed out of 
territory now free. If you adopt the Wilmot 
Proviso on the people of free territory, you might 
as well say they are no longer freemen, but are 
manacled by you. Can gentlemen who indulge in 
such conduct expect the Union to be held togeth- 
er? They have almost torn the foundation from 
underit. ° 

The Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 


Monpay, June 17, 1850. 


Mr. Bayly moved a suspension of the rules, to 
enable him to offer a resolution making the various 
appropriation bills the order of the day for June 
24th. Lost—yeas 114, nays 67—two-thirds being 
required to suspend the rules. 

The House refused, by a vote of 117 nays to 81 
yeas, to suspend the rules for a resolution to ad- 
journ sine die on 12th of August next. 

Ordered, that hereafter the House meet at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. 

The Committee on Public Lands was instructed 
to report a bill granting donations of townships of 
lands to the several States, for the benefit of insti- 
tutions for the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the 
insane. 

A motion to go into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union havirig been made, Mr. Doty 
moved to amend by instruction requiring the 
Committee to report, unless it rises, the Presi- 
dent’s message, and his bill for the admission of 
California. 

After a question of order had been raised and 
discussed, the motion was withdrawn to enable 
Mr. Wentworth to move a suspension of the rules 
for the purpose of submitting the instructions pro- 
posed by Mr. Doty. But the House refused to 
suspend the rules, two-thirds not voting in the 
affirmative. The vote was as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Albertson, Alexander, Allen, 


Andrews, Ashmun, Bennett, Bingham, Bissell 
Bokee, Booth, Briggs, Brooks, Buel, Burrows, 
Chester Butler, Thomas B. Butler, Cable, Calvin, 


Carter, Casey, Chandler, Clark, Cole, Conger. 
Corwin, Crowell, Disney, Dixon, Doty, Duncan, 


Danham, Durkee, N. Evans, Fitch, Fowler, Freed- 
ley, Fuller, Giddings, Gilmore, Gorman, Gott, 
Gould, Grinnell, H » Hampton, Harlan, T. 
L. Harris, Hay, Ha: : ard, Henry, Hib- 
“bard, Hoagland, Honston, Howe, Hunter, Wm. 
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field, Horace Mann, Job Mann, Matteson, Mc- 
Donald, McKissock, McLanahan, Meacham, 
Moore, Morris, Nelson, Ogle, Olds, Otis, Peaslee, 
Peck, Phoenix, Pitman, Potter, Putnam, Reed, 
Reynolds, Richardson, Risley, Robinson, Rock- 
well, Root, Rose, Rumsey, jr., Sackett, Sawtelle, 
Schermerhorn, Schoolcraft, Silvester, Spalding, 
Stanly, Stevens, Stetson, Sweetser, Taylor, James 
Thompson, W. Thompson, Thurman, Tuck, Un 
derhill, Van Dyke, Vinton, Walden, Waldo, 
Wentworth, White, Whittelsey, Wildrick, Wil- 
mot, Wilson, Winthrop, and Wood—121. 

Nays—Messrs. Alston, Ashe, Averett, Bay, 
Bayly, Beale, Bocock, Bowdon, Bowie, Bowlin, 
Boyd, Albert G. Brown, Burt, Cabell, George A. 
Caldwell, Clingman, Williamson R. W. Cobb, 
Colcock, Conrad, Daniel, Deberry, Dimmick, Ed- 
mundson, Ewing, Featherston, Green, Hall, Ham- 
ilton, Haralson, I. G. Harris, S.W. Harris, Hilliard, 
Holladay, Howard, Hubbard, Inge, J. W. Jackson, 
A. Johnson, R.W. Johnson, Jones, Kaufman, Kerr, 
La Sere, McClernand, R. M. McLane, F. E. Me- 
Lean, McMullen, McQueen, McWillie, Meade, 
Miller, Millson, Morehead, Morse, Morton, Orr, 
Outlaw, Parker, Powell, Robbins, jr., Ross, Savage, 
Seddon, Shepperd, F. P. Stanton, RK. H. Stanton, 
Stephens, Thomas, Jacob Thompson, Toombs, 
Venahle, Wallace, Watkins, Wellborn, Williams, 
Woodward, and Young—77. 

And the House then adjourned. 





CONGRESS QN TUESDAY. 

In the Senate, Mr. Hale’s amendment, té pro- 
vide for the division of California, so as to form 
two or more States hereafter, was withdrawn, af- 
ter having been amended so as to provide that 
the new State or States might be admitted with 
or without slavery. 

Mr. Davis of Mississippi moved an amendment, 
looking to the abrogation of the laws of Mexico, 
now in force in the Territories ; to which Mr. Hale 
moved 2 proviso, excepting those laws relating to 
slavery. 


In the House, nothing of importance was done. 
item els 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Sir: On seeing the article in your last paper 
touching my course on the Senate’s bill in rela- 
tion to California and the Territories, I at first 
intended to correct the more material errors found 
in it, so far as the feeble state of my health would 
permit, in a few remarks in my place, on the 
ameudments to the bill then and yet pending be- 
fore the Senate. This, I was unexpectedly pre- 
vented from doing at the time I desired, and I 
now find it too late to finish for publication in 
your next number a more extended notice of that 
article. = * 

To prevent, however, a wrong impression upon 
the public mind, I desire, without further delay, 
to say briefly through your paper, and any other 
into which your article may be copied, that you 
are in error in the statement that 1 drew up, or 
even advised or suggested, (in conference with 
General Foote or any other person,) the amend- 
ment offered by Governor Pratt, and adopted by 
Colonel Davis; in error, (materially affecting the 
sense in relation to the present controversy,) in 
the extracts from my message and letter, purport- 
ed to be given in that article ; in error as to the 
alleged priority in time of Mr. Owen’s letter to 
mine, and consequently as to all inferences thence 
deduced, and statements thereon made; and in 
error as to the motives which induced me to vote 
for raising the “Compromise Committee,” as it 
has been termed, and against laying the bill re- 
ported from that Committee upon the table. 

I am far from charging you with intentional 
injustice towards me in this matter, and I would 
even hope (especially at this distance of time and 
space as to some of the points involved) that none 
has existed on the part of others, through whom 
you must have derived your information. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


James Wuircome. 
Washington City, June 4, 1850. 








GOOD BUSINESS. 
The OAK HALL establishment, in Boston, sells annu- 
ally half million dollars’ worth of Clothing. This is prob- 
ably more than is sold by any other establishment in the 
country. This argues well for the low-price system, which 
is the motto of that establishment. 


FREE SOIL CONVENTION IN MAINE. 


Impressed with the importance of united and concerted 
action at such a crisis, the State Central Committee of the 
Free Soil Party of this State deem it proper to invitea Mass 
Convention of the earnest friends of Freedom and Free Ter- 
ritory. We therefore appoint such a Convention, to be hol- 























PROSPECTUS OF THE FREE PRESBYTE- 


RIAN, 
HE first 
T penliee — of & weekly Religious 


Newspaper, 
Mercer, Pennsylvania, title, will be issued in 


the town of 


This paper is established as ¢ 
byterian Church in the United Sian ‘Oue sete aves- 
nent objects, therefore, will be to explain nea a S$ promi- 

’ ~ efend the 
position of this Church on those points which distinguish 
it from other branches of the Presbyterian family. Tb 
Free Church having withdrawn Christian fellowali Baan 
those guilty of the practice or advocacy of slaveholdin 
and requiring its voting members to honor the Diyine ms 
stitution of Civil Government, by refusing to cast their 
ballot for men whose character is condemned in the Bible 
the paper will vindicate the action of the Church on these 
points. Avoiding everything merely local and partisan in 
polities, it will remark freely on public men and measures, 
and urge the duty of Christian consistency in political ag 
well as .7 2 +4 1 loti. ‘ 

It is the glory of Christianity, that it is a remedy devised 
by Infinite wisdom and goodness for all the evils, moral, 
social, and political, that curse the world. But its value, 
like that of other remedies, depen?s upon its application to 
the disease. The times are propitious for the establish- 
meut of a religious journal that shall illustrate this senti- 
ment, and thus fairly represent the religion of the Lord 
Jesus Christ as eternally hostile to everything that robs 
God of his glory, or man of his rights. Such a religion, it 
isd i, thus ipated from all thraldom, would take 
the weapons from the hands of infidelity, and the suste- 
nance from its lips; for the infidelity of this day and coun- 
try feeds and strengthens on the glaring inconsistency of 
the pres Charch with the morality of the New Testa- 
ment. 

While its theological sentiments will be in harmony with 
the standards of the Church, the Free Presbyterian will be 
no proselyting sectarian, incapable of wishing well to other 
departments of the reforming Church; bet believing that 
the Church of God is one in real unity, and should be one in 
visible unity, it will co operate in every s*riptural effort to 
lower down denominational distinctions, and promote mu- 
tual love and confidence among all the real followers of 
Christ. 

Due attention will be paid to the enrrent news and litera- 
ture of the day, and the conductors will aim to make the 
paper useful to the Fumily, the Christian, and the Citi- 
zen. 

It will be printed in good style, on an extra imperial 
sheet, at two dollars per annum, invariably in advance. 

All business communications will be addressed to 

WILLIAM F. CLARK, Pub isher, 
May 30. 


Mercer, Mercer Co., Pa. 
BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE AND THE BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 

(ye to the late revolutions and connter-revolutions 

among the nations of Karope, which have followed each 
other in such quick succession, and of which “ the end is not 
yet,” the leading pericdicals of Britain have become invested 
with a degree of interest hitherto unknown. They occapy a 
middle ground between the hasty, disjointed, and necessari- 
ly imperfect records of the newspapers, ani the elaborate 
and ponderous treat‘ses to be furnished by the histcrian at 
a fature day. The American publishers, therefore, deem it 
proper to call reneweg attention to these periodicals, and the 
very low prices at which they are offered to subscribers. The 
following is their list, viz: 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE 


In these periodicals are contained the views, moderately 
though firmly expressed, of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Liberal. The “North 
British Review” owes its establishement to the last great 
ecclesiastical movement in Scotland, and is not ultra in its 
views on any one of the grand departments cf human know- 
ledge; it was originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, 
since his death, is conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, 
associated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary charac- 
ter ie of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,” though reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title of the “ For- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in faet a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It has therefore the ajdvantage, by this com- 
bination, of uniting in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issned. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York,immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Maguzine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 











TERMS. 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Kevfews, 6.00 = do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 700 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine * 3.00 do. 
For Blackwood and three eviews, 9.00 = do. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


CLUBBING. 

Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

Remittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

Mar2l. 79 Fulton st., New York, entrance 54 Gold st. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 


In Quart Bottles. 

OR purifying the blood, and for the cure of Scrofula, 
Rheumatism, Stubborn U cers, Dyspepsia, Salt Rheum, 
Fever Sores, Erysipelas, Pimples, Biles, Mercurial Dis- 
eases, Cutaneous Eruptions, ‘Does Complaint, Bronchitis, 
Consumption, Female Complaints, Loss of Appetite, Gen- 
eral Debility, §c. 

THE RECORDS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, 
abounding as they do with ample testimonials to the va'ue 
and efficacy of different medicinal agents scarcely farnish a 
parallel with the results recorded from a multitude of living 
witnesses to the great worth of SANDS’ SARSAPARIL- 
LA. The remarkable cures of a great variety of diseases, 
effected by its timely administration, furnish conclusive ev- 








den at Waterville, on Thursday, June 27th, at ten o'clock 
A. M., to adopt such measures as may, upon free consulta- 
tion and mature advi t, be d d necessary and 
proper for the furtherance and guard of Freedom and Free 
Institutions, and to nominate a candidate for Goverror of 
this State, to be supported at our approaching State elec- 
tion. ASA WALKER, 

FRANKLIN MUZZY, WILLIAM A. CROCKER 

JASON WEEKS, NATHANIEL PEASE, 

JOHN Q. DAY, JOSEPH BAKER, 

State Central Committee. 











ENGLISH FREE LABOR PRINTS, . 
LARGE assortment, just received by GEORGE W. 
TAYLOR, northwest corner of Fifth and Cherry 
streets, Philadelphia. 

N.B. This establishment is devoted to the products of 
compensated labor, and a large variety of Dry Goods and 
Groceries are here provided for those who really wish to be 
non-slaveholders. 6th mo. 12th—Imo. 


CONSUMPTION. 

HOUGH often hereditary, it arises more frequently from 

causes which few medical writers have yet noticed. 'The 
higher classes are more subject to it than the lower, who 
have to labor for their support by exercising their arms, by 
which means the viscera of the chest and all the organs of 
the stomach are developed. ‘These are the regions where all 
the vital organs are seated. The upper classes, on the other 
hand, generally exercise their lower limbs, which can never 
be done but at the sacrifice and expense of the upper ex- 
tremities and chest. Alas! consumption and premature 
deaths are but too often the results of their error. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


Is the great remedy for CONSUMPTION, and the 
best medicine known to man for Asthma of every 
stage, Liver Complaints, Bronchitis, Influenza, 
Coughs, Colds, Bleeding of the Lungs, Shortness 
of Breath, Pains and Weakness in the Side, Breast, 
&c , and all other Diseases of the PULMONARY 
ORGANS. 


FROM THE CINCINNATI DAILY TIMES, 


We would advise our readers who are laboring under an 
affection of the lungs to make immediate trial of this truly 
excellent medicine. The most intelligent and respectable 
families of our city have adopted it as a favorite family 
medicine; and persons predisposed to consumption, who 
have used it, speak in the highest terms of its efficacy. 

The genuine Balsam is put up in bottles, with the words, 
Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, Phila., blown in the 
glass; each bottle is label on the front, with the sig- 
nature of H. WISTAR, M, D. 

None genuine, unless signed J. BUTTS on the wrapper. 

Price one dollar per bottle; six bottles for five dollars. 

For sale by R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D. C., and 
Drugzists generally, everywhere. 
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ee OF No. 319.— Price; twelve and a half 
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1. Life and Times of John Calvin.—North British Re- 
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2. Frances Sargent Osgood.— Tribune. s 

3. Lettice Arnold, Chap. 4—6 —Ladies’ Companion. 

4. Deborah’s Diary, Part 3.—Sharpe’s Magazine. 

5. Scenes from the Life of a Soldier.—Spectator. 

6. Louis Napoleon ; England, France, Russia, and Greece; 
Prussia and Germany; Catholic Charch Rampant.—£zam- 
iner, Chronicle, Times, Daily News, and Spectutor. 

7. Notes upon Newspapers. 

Portry.—Laboare est Orare. 


Suort ArtTicLe.—A War Song of Peace. 


Wasuinerton, December 27 , 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immenre extent and 
comprehension, inciudes a portraiture of the human mind in 

the utmostexpansion of the presentage. 
J.Q. ADAMS. 


Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 


Oy For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-a-half street and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton. 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No, XI—June, 1850. 

DITED by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Free 
E Discussion of matters pertaining to Philosophy, Lite- 
rature, Politics, Religion, and Humanity. Terms, three 

ii ear, in advance. 
qoNow pubscribers, remitting six dollars, will be supplied 
with the work from the beginning to the close of the third 
volume, (now in progress,) until the edition is exhausted, 

Contents of No. 11. 

‘The Polish Slavonian Philosophy. 

Causes of the Present Condition of Ireland. 

The — Arts in Russia. 

Browning’s Poems. 2 

Hildreth 8 History of the United States. 

Short Reviews and Notices. a ie we 

Published hy COOLIDGE & WILEY, No. evons 
ssreet, Boston, ba sold at the Bookstores. June 6—Imi 


SPEECH OF HON, W. H. SEWARD. p 
66 QIPEECH of William H. Seward, on the Admission 0 
S California, Delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, March 11, 1850.” 
This admirable Speech, in pamphlet form, 48 pages, neatly 

















idence of this fact, and the experience of fourteen years has 
won for it a deserved popularity that no other preparation 
ever attained. Its extensive use throughout the world, and 
the numerous unsolicited testimonials received by the pro- 
prietors, stand as beacons and landmarks to the suffering 
and diseased, holding forth the inviting language of encour- 
agement—do not despair. Thousands and tens of thon- 
sands who suffered without hope, groaning day and night 
under pain and anguish, beyond the power of language to 
convey, have not only been relieved, but permanently cured. 
It has been approved by the medical faculty, introdnced and 
extensively used in hospitals, under the watchful eye of 
physicians, with the happiest results. The preparation be- 
ing entirely vegetable, renders its administration safe to the 
most enfeebled frame. 
The following testimonials are selected from among the 
multitude of those we are daily receiving; and for further 
confirmation, the reader is referred to the Family Recipe 
and Medical Almanac, furnished gratuitously by ali our 
agents: 
New York, July 27, 1849. 

GENTLEMEN: Words can but feebly express my feeling 
in conveying the pleasing intelligence that my wife is re- 
stored to perfect health by the use of your invaluable Sar- 
saparilla. She was afflicted with a severe cutaneous disease, 
that covered the whole surface of the body, so that it would 
have been impossinle to touch any part that was free from 
the humor: the head, face, and hands, were covered with 
scales like those of a fish; the hair fell out in large quanti- 
ties; and walking caused the most excruciating agonies. as 
it affected the joints more than any other part. She suffer- 
ed also a long time from an affection of the liver, connected 
with general debility, and a prostration of the nervous sys- 
tem. Physicians, both in Europe and America, had exhaust- 
ed the usnal remedies, without effecting a cure, or scarcely 
affording relief; and the best medical skill was unavailing, 
until she happily used your Sarsaparilla. ‘The disease was 
pronounced salt rheum, but her whole system, internally 
and externally, was altogether deranged ; but so complete 
has been the cure, after using the Sarsaparilla for six 
weeks, and taking in all less than one dozen bottles, that she 
now enjoys better health than for years previous to taking 
the Sarsaparilla. 
My object in making this communication is, that all who 
have suffered as she has may know where and to whom to 
apply for relief, (and that not in vain,) as a complete cure 
will be the result. 
My wife unites with me in heartfelt thanks; and believe 
me, gentlemen, yours, sincerely, 

FERRIER NAZER, 82 Nassau st. 
Messrs. A. B §& D. Sands. 
N. B. Fora corroboration of these facts, apply to Mr. H. 
McCune, at Messrs. Bowen & McNamee’s store, 16 William 
street. 
City and County of New York, ss. 

Ferrier Nazer, beivg duly sworn, doth depose and say that 
the foregoing statement, to which he has subscribed his 
name is true and accurate, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief. 

‘Sworn and subscribed, 


this 27th day of July, 1849, before 
"3 Teg fe 


HULL, Mayor. 

New Durham, N. J , June 30, 1849. 
GENTLEMEN: My wife suffered with a distress and burn- 
ing in her chest for many years, and my daughter was af- 
flicted from her birth with a humor in her blood. We con- 
sulted various physicians and tried numerous remedies 
without much benefit, until we heard, through Rev. Thomas 
Davis, cf the great medicinal value of Sands’ Sarsaparilla. 
On his recommendation, my wife and daughter decided on 
trying it, and soon experienced permanent benefit. My 
daughter’s skin assumed a new appearance eutirely ; from 
being rougb, hard, and scaly, it became smooth and soft. 
My wife’s sufferings are almost gone, and its use a short 
time longer, it is my firm belief, will produce a nerfect cure. 

Yours, with respect, G.s. ENDRICKSON, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church at the 
English Neighborhood. 

Bardstown, Ky., July ¥0, 1849. 
GENTLEMEN: It is my duty to communicate facts in rela- 
tion to the beneficial efiects of your Sarsaparilla. My wife 
was afflicted with inflammation and soreness of the stomach 
of the worst character; her limbs and chest were much 
swollen; she had constant headache, and last spring was at- 
tacked severely with inflammatory rheumatism. The best 
medical aid we could obtain afforded only momentary relief; 
and while in this situation, she heard of the many remarka- 
ble cures effected by the use of Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and 
commenced its use, which produced instant relief. ard less 
than six bottles entirely removed all the dropsical swelling 
and other inflammatory symptoms, restoring her to perfect 


Messrs. Sanps. 


ith. 

I send this statement as an act of justice, believing it to 
be my duty to encourage the suffering portion of the human 
family to nse Sands’ Sarsaparilla, which I believe has no 
parallel in the anresee of medicine ‘ sia tates 

With feeli f lastin; ticude. I rem m1) en 

» AED feetings of Jaating Sre"SAMUKL P. HARGER. ’ 

Messrs. Sands. 


Boston, Mass., August 31, 1849. 

GgenTLemenN: Last spring I was attacked with rheuma- 
tiem in the lower part of my body, extending down to my 
feet; and a severely was I affected, that 1 could not stand 
or move myself. I tried all the different medicines adver- 
tised for this disease, among which were several kinds of 
Sarsaparilla. but none of them did me any good, and I gave 
up all hope of being cured, when a friend advised me to try 
Sands’ Sarsaparilla. I consented, not expecting it would 
cure me; but a‘ter using twelve bottles | have the happi- 
ness of to yon that the pain has left me. I can waik 
withont any assistance, and I am gaining in strength every 
day, which I have no doubt is owing entirely to the use of 
your Sarsaparilla. I send you this voluntary te, 
that the afflicted may know what medicine to use to allevi- 
ate their sufferings and effect a cure, 

Yours, very truly, JOHN BANVARD, 


31 Chambers st. 
Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands. 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, April 12, 1849. 
GENTLEMEN: | consider it a duty due the public to make 
known the great benefit I have received from using your 
valnable Sarsaparilla. About three since I was at- 
tacked with rheumatiem in my shoulders, and also in my 


legs ; and so severe was the pain, that I was unable to sleep. 
I tried all of the best meedicines could best of, without re- 


ceiving any benefit, until through the advice 





is for sale by— rocured gome of your Sarsaparills ; and after using four 
ORUELE & GO NOHARD, Printers, Washingtor, tles, in the course of fifteen day®, I —_ myself ey 
WILLIAM HARNED, 61 John stteet, New York. well. have no hesitation in saying your Hetmepast 18 
GEORGE W. LIGHT, 25 Cornhill Boston. the best medicine I ever ie one. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS -FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Weonespay, June 12, 1850. 


Mr. Dayton resumed his remarks on the report 
of the Commitee of Thirteen. After completing 
his examination of the bound question with 
Texas, proceeded to examine the fugitive bill, 
opposing its provisions, and declaring that his sup- 
port would be cheerfully given to such a bill as 
was laid upon the table a few days since by Mr. 
Webster. 

Mr. Benton then withdrew his motion to post- 
pone, and the question pending was on the motion 
of Mr. Douglas to strike out a portion of the 39th 
section, relating to the boundary of Texas, and 








insert— 

«“ The northern boundary of the State of Tex- 
as shall be a line drawn due east from the Rio 
Grande at the southern end of the Jornado del 
Muerto, or Journey of the Dead, to the Red riv- 
er, and thence down the centre of said river; and 
the eastern boundary of the Territory of New 
Mexico shall be the range of mountains or divi- 
ding ridge separating the waters flowing into the 
Rio Grande from the waters flowing into the Ar- 
kansas and Red rivers” 

Mr. Shields said that his colleague “swe Doug- 
las} was absent, being detained by illness. His 
colleague had intended to withdraw this amend- 
ment, being satisfied of the impracticability of 
drawing a line as proposed by the latter part of 
the amendment. 

Mr. Downs moved to amend the amendment by 
striking out all of it after the word “ Dead ;” and 
the question being taken, it was adopted. 

Mr. Downs then moved to amend the amend- 
ment by adding thereto: “ And thence eastward- 
ly to a point where the hundredth degree of west 
longitude crosses Red river, being the southwest 
angle in the line designated between the United 
States and Mexico, and the same angle in the 
line of the territory set apart for the Indians by 
the United States;” and the question being 
taken, it was adopted. 

Mr. Shields moved to amend the amendment 
by atriking out the words “at the southern end 
of the Jornado del Muerto, or Journey of the 
Dead,” and insert in lieu thereof the words, at 
the “Paso del Norte.” He said he made the mo- 
tion at the request of the delegate from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. Atchison replied, urging the amendment 
of Mr. Douglas, as amended. He would be will- 
ing to vote for the line proposed by the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Clay advocated an adherence to the line 
proposed by the committee. 

Mr. Cooper followed in support of the line pro- 
posed by the committee. 

The question being then taken on the amend- 
ment of Mr, Shields, it was rejected by the fol- 
lowing vote : 

Yras—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Chase, Clarke, 
Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge 
of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Greene, Hale, 
Jones, Miller, Norris, Seward, Shields, Smith, 
Spruance, Underwood, Upham, Wales, Walker, 
Webster, and Whitcomb—24 

Navs—Messrs. Atchison, Bell, Berrien, Bor- 
land, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Coop- 
er, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Dickinson, 
Downs, Foote, Houston, Hunter, King, Mangum, 
Mason, Morton, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, 
and Sturgeon—26. . 

The question recurring on*the amendment of 
Mr. Douglas, as amended, it was also rejected as 
follows: 

Yeas.—Messrs. Atchieon, Bell, Berrien, Clem- 
ens, Dawson, Downs, Foote, Houston, Hunter, 
King, Mason, Morton, Pratt, Rusk, and Stur- 
geon—15. 

Nays.—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Bright, Cass, 
Chase, Clarke, Clay, Cooper, Corwin, Davis of 
Massachusetts, Davis of Mississippi, Dayton, 
Dickinson, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, 
Greene, Hale, Jones, Mangum, Miller, Norris, 
Seward, Shields, Smith, Soulé, Spruance, Under- 
wood, Upham, Wales, Walker, Webster, and 
Whitcomb—32. 

The section therefore stands as originally re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. Turney moved to strike out the whole of 
the thirty-ninth section, (containing the whole of 
the proposition to Texas for the settlement of her 
boundaries.) 


Tuurspay, June 13, 1850. 


Mr. Chase presented the memorial of citizens 
ofnorthern Ohio in favor of the admission of Cal- 
ifornia, against making it dependent upon any 
other measure, and in favor of the organization 
of Territorial Government with the Proviso. He 
said that the gentleman who forwarded it stated 
that it expressed the opinion of nineteen twen- 
tieths of the people of Obio. 

Mr. Bright of Indiana took occasion to express 
surprise at this statement, as he was assured of 
the existence of an entirely different state of sen- 
timent in Indiana. He congratulated the country 
upon the very wholesome condition of public sen- 
timent in his own State, as compared with that in 
Ohio, being decidedly in favor of compromise, &c. 

Mr. Chase said that he had not. undertaken to 
speak for the people of Indiana. He but repeat- 
ed the statement of a distinguished Democrat who 
at the last Presidential election stood shoulder to 
shoulder with the Senator from Indiana in his 
support of General Cass. Among the signers to 
the memorial he also recognised one of the lead- 
ing editors now in support of the Administration, 
and long known for his devotion to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky. Another signer 
was formerly a member of the other House, and 
stands second to no man in the confidence of his 
fellow-citizens. 

As to Indiana, all he had to say was, if her 
people are in favor of a plan of adjustment whith 
repudiates the very principle on which the Dem- 
ocratic party stood in the late Presidential elec- 
tion, which denies to the people of a Territory 
the i of legislation upon the subject of slavery, 
and also repudiates restriction upon the subject 
they stand in a very different position from that 
in which she stood in 1848. 

Mr. Bright denied that there was anything in 
the Compromise bill violative of any principle on 
which the Democratic party hadstood. The plan 
was emphatically Non-Interference. 

Mr. Clay rose, and with many indications of 
pleasure, presented the report of proceedings of 
citizens of St. Louis, without distinction of party, 
“ frantic” in favor of the Compromise bill of the 
Senate. He asked that they might be laid upon 
the table. 

Mr. Benton desired him to withdraw the mo- 
tion for a moment. 

Mr, Clay. Oh—certainly. It is not reciprocat- 
ing exactly, to be sure, what the honorable Sen- 
ator does when I ask him to withdraw a motion. 

Mr. Benton. The gentleman is one of those of 
whom we read in Scripture, who return good for 
evil, heaping coals of fire upon the head of the 
_— However, my head is not yet burnt with 
coals, 

Mr. Benton reminded the Senator from Ken- 
tucky of the fact that the meeting sent its pro- 
ceedings to be laid before the Committee of Thir- 
teen, not the Senate. He recognised among 
those who took part in it, many respectable peo- 
ple, of kind, social qualities, but no one who had 
ever supported him. The call was for those who 

the measure, and the number present was 
not very large. For himself, he was not in the 
habit of appealing to public meetings, &c., to sus- 
tain him in his course. 

Mr. Atchison stated that the number in attend- 
‘ance at the meeting was from 800 to 1,000, nearly 
one-fifth of all the voters of St. Louis. He had 
no doubt that the Compromise would be accepta- 
ble to the le of Missouri. He would vote for 
it—yes, he would swallow the whole bottle of 
“Qld Dr. Jacob Townsend’s Sarsaparilla.” He 
abhorred broken doses—he would vote for but 
one of the measures of the Compromise separate- 
ly, that relating to Territorial Governments—he 
a never vote for the admission of California 

one. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
ay of the Committee of Thirteen. 

.. Webster opposed Mr. Turney’s motion to 
strike out the section relating to the of 
Texas, He would have preferred the considera- 
tion of all the measures separately—but he would 
vote for them jointly. The section the 
boundary of Texas he considered vital. That 
question would have to be settled before New 
could be. zed as a State or a Terri- 
tory. - No suit would be instituted for the Terri- 
tory by the Pec anger yw the ze 

no recommenda- 
tion could pass without great cmpaiion. 
snotion teen aid that he would vote for the 

a Aeplbpey of the bill. He 
ecause he consid- 
the 5 


—————— 


ator from New York, 
nority with whom he ‘ 
cause of the delay of the public business. 

Mr. Foote commented on the declaration of 
Mr. Seward. that it was the duty of the United 
States Government to resist by force the claim of 
Texas. He said such a course was murderous. 
Mr: Seward replied to Mr. Clay, reiterating 
his positions, and remarking that had he been on 
the Committee of Thirteen, he would have con- 
sidered such a union of measures in the light of 
a conspiracy to coerce the votes of members. 

Mr. Benton read an extract from a speech de- 
livered by Mr. Clay in the Senate on the 16th of 
February last, in which he advocated the imme- 
diate admission of California as a separate meas- 
ure, and denounced as wrong the attempt to com- 
bine it with or make it dependent on other meas- 
ures. 

Mr. Benton said the Senator ought to state 

when he left the minority, and went over to the 
majority, that in settling the account of a delay 
of public business, the minority might have the 
benefit of a deduction of the time when he acted 
with it. He then rebuked Mr. Clay for lecturing 
the Senate. 
Mr. Clay said he had no ambition to take upon 
himself the office. The business of lecturing im- 
plies two qualities—the first, that the lecturer 
should have the ability, and the lectured shovld 
have the capacity to understand the lecture, when 
delivered. In both these qualities he and the 
Senator were wanting. [Laughter | 

Mr. Clay admitted that he had changed his 
opinions as to the best mode of securing the 
speedy admission of California, but the Senator 
from Missouri ought to be charitable to other 
people’s changes. He had heard it said that that 
Senator, during the canvass last summer in the 
State of Missouri, had taken the ground that the 
admission of California would be unconstitutional. 
He did not know so, but was informed that it was 
a fact. The Senator had also once changed his 
views in regard to the annexation of Texas. 

Mr. Houston addressed the Senate in favor of 
the rights of Texas. 

Mr. Benton said that it was unfortunate that a 
Senator should feel himself called upon to retail 
in the Senate, and make a part of the parliament- 
ary history of the country, what had been said 
of another Senator at home among his constitu- 
ents. He then read from a letter of his to his 
constituents, dated 2ist of March, in which he 
had unqualifiedly denied the report repeated by 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. Clay said that he had only alluded to the 
matter to show that, if the fact were so, quite as 
important a change had taken place in the Sena- 
tor’s opinion as the Senator had imputed to him. 
He had stated that he did not know the Senator 
had said that the admission of California was un- 
constitutional, but simply that he had been so in- 
formed. The Senator’s own denial was sufficient 
for him. He wanted nothing more than this. 

The letter written by the Senator to his con- 
stituents, and which he has just read, is dated 
2ist March. He (Mr. C.) held in his hand a let- 
ter dated in May, after that letter of the Senator 
had been written. It had, with other papers, just 
been given tohim. It wasdated at Independence, 

Missouri, addressed to a member of the House, 
and was signed by a Mr. —— Reed. Mr. C. 
then read the letter. The writer said, that when 
Col. Benton was in that State, they had frequent 
conversations on the subject of California and 
Governments for the ‘Territories; and in those 
conversations Col. Benton, in speaking of the 
scheme of the President to establish a State Gov- 
ernment in California, said that to form a State 
Government for the purpose of avoiding the Wil- 
mot Proviso was a cowardly policy ; that Califor- 
nia was not fit to be admitted as a State; that 
such was in violation of all precedent, &c.; that 
he was in favor of establishing Territorial Gov- 
ernments without the Wilmot Proviso, &c. 

This letter, said Mr. C., was read simply as a 
justification for having made the statement, and 
he was perfectly satisfied, from the Senator’s de- 
nial, that there must be a mistake about the mat- 
ter. The Senator’s denial was sufficient for him. 

Mr. Benton told the Senator he had better have 
the letter entered on the Journal. 

Mr. Clay said that he did not desire anything 
of the kind. 

Mr. Benton said that the Senator should not get, 
off in that way. No man should get off from him 
in that way. The Senator had charged the minor- 
ity with having delayed the public business. In 
reply to that charge he had read to the Senator 
his own speech, for the purpose of showing that 
in February last he stood upon the same ground 
which that minority now occupied, and for main- 
taining which they were denounced ; also to show 
that the very delay which was now charged on 
the minority had been predicted by the Senator 
as the inevitable result of that ccurse which the 
Senator was now pursuing. That speech the Sen- 
ator had not denied; he could not deny it. He 
then turned round and charged him (Mr. B.) with 
a distinct matter, having no connection with the 
matter in question, and now, after repeating the 
charge, put it to him to deny it. He could not get 
off in that way. The Senator had placed the matter 
in the Senate to be recorded in the parliamentary 
history of the Senate. He had, by reading that 
letter, made it a charge of his own; and, as such, 
was legally and morally responsible for it. The 
author does not come forward ; he would thorefore 
proceed against the publisher. The Senator was 
the publisher of that letter. He had arraigned 
him upon a charge before the Senate; where did 
he get the right to arraign a Senator? He had 
presented this letter, and arraigned him before 
the body; he might as well have prepared an in- 
dictment at once. 

He denied the right of the Senator to arraign 
him there on any such charge. He would say, as 
he had before, that if any man desired to arraign 
him, let it be done elsewhere than in the Senate, 
and where the charge could be properly and suit- 
ably met. This matter of arraigning a Senator 
before the American Senate was not proper. Let 
it be done elsewhere. He would read now what 
he had written when this charge was made before; 
he then held the publisher responsible. No man 
who made such a charge against him could get off 
by standing behind another. He would hold the 
publisher responsible when the author was not 
forthcoming. On that occasion he had written, 
and he repeated it now: “I have nothing to do 
with his informant—nothing to say to the letter 
he read, or to its writer. He is the publisher, and 
that makes him the author, both legally and mor- 
ally. He is the endorser. and that makes him the 
same as the principal. He is the gratuitous pub- 
lisher, and the gratuitous endorser, with gratui- 
tous epithets,” &c. 

As in that case he had charged the publisher as 
the author of the letter, sohe did now. He charged 
the Senator from Kentucky with being the pub- 
lisher, and therefore he made himself the author 
of that letter. He considered the Senator as the 
author of the letter; and, considering it as his 
letter, he stamped it as an infamous calumny ; 
[cries of “ Order, order ;”] and with that brand 
upon it, deep as if made with a burning iron, he 
desired it to go into the parliamentary history of 
the Senate. 

The Vice President repeatedly called the Sena- 
tor to order. 

Mr. Benton said that it appeared that no person 
was out of order but him. Every person was al- 
lowed to get up and make charges against him, 
and he was to be called to order for defending 
himself. 

Mr. Clay said that he repelled with scorn and 
indignation the charge of calumny, if intended 
for him; he threw it hack upon the Senator, 
and bade him place it in his casket of other 
calumnies. 

Mr. Benton. Oh, you may throw it back; but 
you got it upon you first. 

Mr. Webster said that he regretted that the 
two Senators should have permitted thenselves to 
be led into such a scene as this. He thought the 
Chair should alwaysinterfere and keep the debate 
confined to the matter before the Senate. Hedid 
not approve of this course of bringing into the 
Senate charges of having changed opinions, and 
reading them in the Senate; they had nothing to 
do with the business before the Senate. He re- 

tted that the two distinguished Senators who 
so long occupied seats in this body should 
have been the parties to such a proceeding. 

The Vice President said that a greater part of 
the debate had taken place during his temporary 
absence from the Senate, and he did not know 
much of what had been said. 

Mr. Hale said that he would like to know how 
old a Senator must be to be entitled to protection 
from having letters containing charges against 
him read in the Senate. A few days ago a letter 
had been read of such a character, and Senators, 
instead of calling the Senator who was reading it 
to order, sat very complacently and said, “Hear 
him,” “ » “go on.” He thought the Senate 
should establish a rule regulating the age at 
which Senators should be exempt from this thing. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, June 12, 1850. 


‘The House, in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, had under consideration the 


| bill of Mr. Doty, for the admission of California 
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him and the mi- | as hereby limited and declared by the people of 
poral ge. being the sole | the said State, in such manner as the Legislature 


thereof may propose, the admission of said State 
into the Union on an equal footing with the ori- 
ginal States, shall, by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, be declared completed.” 


After some merely formal amendments, moved 
and withdrawn, Mr. Ashmun had moved to strike 
out so much of the amendment of Mr. Green as 
extended the Missouri Compromise line to the 
Pacific ocean. This was the amendment first in 
order to-day. . 


The general debate ceased yesterday, at one 
o'clock; but one of the rules allows five minutes, 
for explanation, to any gentleman who may offer 
an amendment. Under this rule, to-day, members 
expressed their views, some of them offering mere 
formal amendments, and then withdrawing them. 
Mr. Schenck offered an amendment in good 
faith. The gentleman [Mr. Green] said that the 
Missouri Compromise was to be extended as a 
basis of settlement. Now, in order to convey 
what it meant, he (Mr. S) proposed to add a pro- 
viso, to the effect that its binding force shall de- 
pend on public opinion. 

Points of order were raised, as to whether Mr. 
Schenck could offer the amendment. 

The Chairman decided that he could. 

Mr. Stephens appealed from the decision of the 
Chair; and, the question being taken, the Chair 
was sustained. 

After a great deal of confusion, the question 
was taken, and Mr. Schenck’s amendment voted 
down—79 yeas, 70 nays. 

Mr. Ashmun withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. Hilliard renewed his amendment, to make 
the parallel of 36° 30’ the southern boundary of 
California, and, in lieu of the territory thus cut 
off, to give Utah to the new State. 

Mr. H. having advocated this proposition in a 
speech of five minutes’ duration— 

Mr. Seddon asked if it would not be in order to 
offer an amendment to a portion of the amend- 
ment of Mr. Green, which the proposition of Mr. 
Hilliard was designed to strike out. His (Mr. 
Seddon’s) proposition was to insert that the ex- 
tension of the Missouri line was proposed to be 
made in accordance with the public understanding 
before the acquisition of California. 

Mr. Hall raised a point of order. The prop- 
osition of Mr. Seddon, he held, was not in 
order. 

The Chair overruled the point of order, when 
an appeal having been taken, and the decision of 
the Chair being sustained— 

Mr. Seddon spoke for five minutes, (to his 
proposition,) arguing that before the acquisition 
of California, it was understood generally that 
the Missouri Compromise principle would be ap- 
plied to any territory acquired; otherwise the 
South would not have voted a dollar or a man 
with which to make the acquisition. 

The question upon the last amendment to the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Seddon having been 
put, it was not agreed to. 

Mr. Seddon then proposed another amendment 
to the amendment; which was to declare that the 
non-slaveholding States had realized the benefits 
of the Missouri Compromise. 

Mr. §., speaking to this proposition, continued 
his remarks in favor of the Missouri Compromise 
line for five minutes. 

Mr. Seddon having withdrawn his proposition, 
Mr. Carter renewed it, and argued against the 
spirit manifested by the South to intermeddle in 
the affairs of California. Withdrawing the 
amendment— 

Mr. Venable renewed it, speaking five minutes 
with great warmth in opposition to Mr. Carter, 
and then he withdrew it. 

Mr. Stanton of Tennessee renewed it. He 
held that there could be no question of the truth 
on which the proposition was founded, as he 
argued to prove. The people of the North had 
enjoyed all the benefits of the Missouri Compro- 
mise. Before the acquisition of the territory from 
Mexico, the South had no reason to dream that 
she would be excluded from participating in the 
territory under the operation of an extension 
of the Missouri line. 

Mr.S., continuing his five minutes’ speech, re- 
plied in detail to the remarks of Mr. Carter. 

Mr. S. having withdrawn the proposition— 

Mr. Milson renewed it, and spoke for five min- 
utes to show that it was the right and duty of the 
Government to extend the Missouri Compromise. 

Mr. M. Having withdrawn the proposition— 

Mr. Vinton renewed it, and spoke to controvert 
the remarks of Mr. Seddon, in which that gentle- 
man had urged that, before the acquisition from 
Mexico, it was the general understanding that, in 
such case, the Missouri Compromise was to be ex- 
tended to the Pacific. Mr. V. reviewed the his- 
tory of the action of the House on the Proviso, to 
show that it was virtually understood that that 
measure should be applied (rather than the Mis- 
souri Compromise) to the Territory, if acquired. 

Mr. V. having withdrawn the amendment— 

Mr. Thompson of Mississippi renewed it, and 
combated the statement of the facts as made by 
Mr. Vinton. 

Mr. T. withdrawing the amendment— 

Mr. Root renewed it, and spoke for five minutes 
to prove that, from the commencement of the war, 
it was well understood that, in case territory was 
acquired, the Wilmot Proviso would be applied 
to it. 

Mr. R. having withdrawn the amendment— 

Mr. Bayly renewing it, urged that the Govern- 
ment, in all of its departments, as late as 1845, 
had committed itself tothe pledge embraced in the 
Missouri Compromise. This was done in the 
Texas annexation as well as in the Oregon bill. 

Mr. B. having withdrawn it— 

Mr. Meade renewed the proposition, and spoke 
for five minutes to show that the North had sus- 
tained the annexation of Texas, and thus effected 
that object, in order to obtain for herself the 
commercial advantages believed to be within her 
reach, if she would receive Texas into the Union. 
He was for demanding the Missouri Compromise 
to the last extremity, and at all hazards. 

Mr. M. having withdrawn the amendment— 

Mr. Stephens renewing it, declared that what 
Mr. Root had said concerning his (Mr.S_’s) former 
propositions, was true ; yet he did not believe that 
there was any general understanding. He had 
been abandoned on that occasion by North and 
South, both going in for indemnity for the past. 
This indemnity now threatened to end in the 
disruption of the Government—that being all the 
“security for the future” apparently to be gotten. 

Mr. S. next argucd to show that the Democra- 
cy were responsible for the present condition of 
things; and that, instead of being recognised at 
that time, the Missouri Compromise had been 
expressly voted down. 

Mr. S. having withdrawn the proposition— 

The amendment was successively renewed and 
withdrawn by Messrs. McMullen of Virginia, 
Orr of South Carolina, Morse of Louisiana, and 
Averett of Virginia, each speaking five minutes 
with great vehemence. 

Mr. Van Dyke renewed it, demanding that the 
question upon it should be put. 

Mr. Caldwell moved that the Committee rise; 
which motion was not agreed to. 

The amendment to the amendment, to declare 
that the non-slaveholding States had realized the 
benefit of the Missouri Compromise, having been 
again reported to the Committee, the question 
upon it was put; and it was not agreed to—yeas 
68, noes 103. 

Mr. McQueen moved that the Committee do 
now rise; which motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. Stanton of Tennessee offered an amend- 
ment to the amendment, to amend the clause pro- 
posed to be stricken out, by adding a provision 
that no State should hereafter be refused admis- 
sion into the Union, formed out of the territory 
south of 36°30’, because of a failure to prohibit 
slavery in its Constitution. 

Mr. S. spoke five minutes, advocating the prin- 
ciple of the Missouri Compromise, and continued 
the general debate upon that subject of the day, 
speaking on the Southern side of it. 

Mr. S. having then withdrawn it— 

Mr. Seddon of Virginia renewed it, spoke five 
minutes, and withdrew it. 

Mr. Baker of Illinois renewed it. He went 
against all amendments, so as to give California a 
fair chance. 
~ Mr. Stanton of Kentucky. Would you let 
Deseret come in ? 

Mr. Baker. If you had had the experience I 
have had in Illinois, you would not. 

- Mr, Stanton of Kentucky. Answer my ques- 
jon. 

Mr. Baker declined, for the reason that he 
would not vote for the amendment. It had noth- 
ing to do with the question. Having di of 
one of the Dromios, he would now notice the other 
He understood hith to say that the Wilmot Pro. 
viso has never been adopted. 
Mace Stanton of Tennessee. I said below 36° 

Mr. Baker. Not yet, but it soon will be. If 
the Government has power to prohibit it north 
it has the same power to prohibit it south of that 
line. Then, what is the use of saying that this 
Government never adopted it. It was embraced 
in the Oregon bill. The gentleman talked about 
going out of the Union. Where would he go? 

Mr. m of Tennessee was understood to 
say that. the effect of an exclusion of the South 
from the Territories would be to drive a portion 
of the States from the Union; and, of co 
being a representative one of them, he woul 


Mr. Baker. If 

Mr. Baker. If L really thought his—— 

- Mr. Stanton of Temessee, Ieuid so to my con- 
stituents, on the stump and elsewhere. __ : 
Ped pew f have-no doubt the géntleman said 
‘said so to him, .- 
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: Tuurspay, June 13, 1850. 

The Chairman stated that the first business in 
order was the question on the following amend- 
ment, presented by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, [Mr. Stanton : 

At the end of 
following: 

“ Provided, however, That it shall be no objec- 
tion to the admission into the Union of any State 
which may hereafter be formed out of the terri- 
tory lying south of the parallel of latitude of 36° 
30’, that the Constitution of said State may au- 
thorize or establish slavery therein.” 

Messrs. Thompson of Mississippi, Stephens of 
Georgia, McMullen of Virginia, McLane of 
Maryland, Bocock, Featherston, and Meade of 
Virginia, Hilliard and Hubbard of Alabama, suc- 
cessively renewed and withdrew the amendment, 
each in five minutes speeches advocating his pecu- 
liar views on the slavery question. 

Mr. Marshall noticed that the discussion was 
only confined to gentlemen of the slaveholding 
States. He supposed that this was because there 
were no objectors to the amendment by gentlemen 
from the free States. [* voice. “ You will see 

») 


r. Green’s proviso, insert the 


when we come to vote.”| He conceived it to be 
improper—undignified on the part of the South— 
to debate the proposition as they had been doing 
for some time, while the North sat still, nerved 
evidently for their work of aggression, when the 
moment for voting came on. 

The question on the amendment (Mr. Stanton’s) 
to the amendment of Mr. Green was then put by 
tellers; and it was not agreed to—yeas 78, nays 
89. 


The question recurring upon the amendment 
of Mr. Green— 

Mr. Seddon proposed to amend that by adding 
& proposition affirming that, at the time of the 
adoption of the Missouri Compromise, it was in- 
tended and understood as a partition for the fu- 
ture between the slaveholding and non-slavehold- 
ing States of the territory of the United States, 
to the uttermost extent of its western limite, and 
as such, was enacted mainly by the votes of rep- 
resentatives from the non-slaveholding States. 

Mr.'S.; being then entitled to the floor, urged 
that the Missouri Compromise had been mainly 
adopted by the votes of representatives from non- 
slaveholding States, the South resisting it as an 
infraction of her rights. 

With¢rawing the amendment— 

Mr. Brown of Mississippi renewed it, and said 
that he had long since determined to move noth- 
ing, in the hope of obtaining the rights of his 
constituents from the North. The last vote 
taken hail satisfied him that this determination 
was coriect. 

Mr. B then went on to argue that the South 
must draw the conclusion from such votes, that no 
more slateholding States are to be admitted into 
the Union, if the people thereof desire slavery. 

Mr. Bijsell, interrupting the gentleman from 
Mississippi, remarked that he was out of the 
Hall whe the last vote was taken. Had he been 
here, he would have voted for it. 

Mr. Btown, continuing, urged earnestly that it 
was time for the South to arouse and resist by a 
dissolution of the Union, if nothing else would 
protect ker from the abolition purposes of the 
North. He was himself in favor of this course. 

Withdrawing the amendment— 

Mr. Carter renewed it, and urged that the 
amendmant had been introduced for factious pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Stanton of Kentucky (interrupting Mr. C.) 
said that he had introduced it, and denied a fac- 
tious purpose in so doing. His course had been 
dictated ky a disposition to show to the South the 
determinstion of the North in its true colors. 

Mr. Carter, rejoining, held that that purpose, 
under the circumstances, amounted to nothing 
more than a disposjtion to clog the adoption of the 
bill, which was designed to carry out the will of 
the inhahitants of California. He believed all 
the remarks of the violent character of those of 
the gentlenan from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] to 
be but “ gis.” They were not sustained by their 
constituents in threatening the Union, (he was 
understood to say.) If the Union could be dis- 
solved on any such ground, it was not worth pre- 
serving. 

After seme remarks from Messrs. Thompson of 
Mississipgi and Thompson of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Venable of North Carolina renewed the amend- 
ment. 

The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Baker) asked 
yesterday, in reply to a remark of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Stanton,) where we were 
to go. He would tell the gentleman, they would 
not go to where he came from, (Great Britain) 
They would stay on their own territory. They 
were native Americans. “They would go to their 
homes and,firesides, and protect their rights even 
unto death This was not a threat. It was no 
threat to tell gentlemen what the South intend to 
do. If you propose to take from us our territory, 
we will stand by our arms. 

Mr. Baker said that the gertleman had made a 
personal allusionto him. If it was his fortune or 
misfortune to hare been born if another country, 
and if his slightest experience had enabled him to 
determine anything, it is that this is a great coun- 
try and a good’ Union, and he did not want to 
break it up. If gentlemen say that they do not 
threaten, he said they did. Their language meant 
nothing else. Miserable personalities were un- 
worthy of the place and the occasion. He did not 
esteem it a disgrace to have been born in a foreign 
country ; nor did he know that his history had 
shown him to be unworthy. He deemed that his 
constituents have discarded the prejudices enter- 
tained by the gentleman from North Carolina. If 
the gentleman thinks it so great a disgrace to 
have been born in a foreign country, it was infi- 
nitely a greater disgrace to make one portion of 
the country inimical to the other. He was not 
conscious that he had a foreign heart or a foreign 
wish, and he was sure that he had not attempted 
to dissolve a people whom God had designed to 
dwell together in unity. He did not regard the 
threats as serious. The constituents of gentle- 
men are not in earnest, if they are; and they do 
not represent the facts as they occur. The Mis- 
souri line, as adopted in 1820, did not refer to 
territory not then belonging to the United States ; 
nor to the Mexican territory, and to all other 
territory acquired by our land-stealing propen- 
sities. 

The amendment being withdrawn, it was re- 
newed severally by Messrs. Meade of Virginia, 
and Stanton of Tennessee, each speaking five 
minutes. 

Mr. Toombs renewed it, and argued for five 
minutes to show the bad faith of the North. He 
desired that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Winthrop] should show his hand on the 
Missouri Compromise question. His remarks, 
however, were not sufficiently audible at the Re- 
porter’s desk. 

Withdrawing the amendment— 

Mr. Duer renewed it, and was understood to 
declare his willingness to admit slaveholding 
States, if the inhabitants thereof desire it. 


Mr. Winthrop said that one reason why he had 
not taken part in the five minutes discussion was, 
that he did not wish to delay this bill until the 
Senate shall have acted on the Compromise meas- 
ure. He was not disposed to contribute his 
share to the delay, and did not acknowledge the 
right of any member to call upon him in debate. 
There was nothing in the peculiar relations exist- 
ing between the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Toombs] and himself, which authorized the gen- 
tleman to select him out, and indulge in specula- 
tions as to his intentions and motives. If the gen- 
tleman intended to insult him, by mentioning 
fraud in combination with his name, the implica- 
tion recoils upon the gentleman. He had pursued 
a policy clear in the sight of God and man. If 
the amendment had been precisely opposite to 
what it was—that no objection should hereafter 
be made to any State formed north of 36° 30’, ex- 
cluding slavery—he should have voted against it. 
He would vote against everything which goes to 
humbug and embarrass the bill. He had declared 
for California.as a single measure, and repeated, 
he would vote against every amendment which 
will have the effect of embarrassing it. 


Five minute speeches were then made by Stan- 
ton of* Tennessee, Hall of Missouri, and Harris 
of Illinois. Mr. Harris having withdrawn the 
amendment— 

Mr. Toombs renewed it, and, calling out Mr. 
Duer, who explained his proposition, which was 
to admit California now, and New Mexico as 
soon as she could form a State Constitution, he 
(Mr. T.) denied that be had been at the last ses- 
sion in favor of the admission = ee 
with her present population only, as a b 
Mr. wl Mr. Toombs then replied to Me. 
Winthrop, saying that he desired to be prompt to 
notice that gentleman’s personalities, if he would 
put them in the shape in which a gentleman could 
notice them. 

The amendment being withdrawn— — 

Mr. Baker again addressed the Committee. He 
could not see what his birth-place or ancestry, 
from the days of Adam, could bly have to do 
With California; and he thought that he ought to 
thank gentlemen for connecting his name with 
this controversy. He desired to say for himself, 
if any , directly or indirectly, meant to 
impute to him, because he had his birth in a for- 
eign land, where his eyes first opened to the pure 
sky, that he was not in feeling, —— and inten- 
tion, devoted to the glory of this Union, its insti- 
ecm ant ae man whe'dares 

He had bared his 





les. | vid.on Pennsylvania 
- | of an entire 


the Union, everywhere, heart and hand, until life 
should be his no longer. 
Mr. B. withdrawing the amendment— 
Mr. Venable renewed it, and remarked, that if 
Mr. Baker had understood him to say, that to be 
born in England was to him a dishonor, he misun- 
derstood him. 
Mr. Baker (interrupting him) remarked that he 
had not so understood Mr. V. When so under- 
standing any gentleman, he should take other 
eaee of defending himself than by debate in this 
all. 
Mr. Venable, continuing his remarks, acknowl- 
edged the value of Mr. Baker’s services in the 
field and here. He was not given to threatening, 
making no threats; nor did he mean any personal 
disrespect to the gentleman, appreciating as he 
did the choice of the gentleman in determining 
where his home should be. Nevertheless, he 
thought it came with a bad grace from a foreigner 
by birth to be urging upon Congress the propriety 
of denying to a great section of the Confederacy 
her rights under the Constitution, 

Mr. V. withdrawing the amendment— 

Mr. McClernand renewed it. He denied the 
power of Congress to inquire as to the character 
of the institutions of a people applying for admis- 
sion as a State. He would vote for the admission 
of any State, without the least reference to the 
fact whether the people thereof had or had not 
legalized slavery there. This was the reason why 
he had voted for the amendment of Mr. Stanton. 

On motion, the Committee then rose, and the 
House adjourned. 


From the New York Tribune. 


MR. MANN AND MR. WEBSTER — A HARD HIT. 


It is known to the public that Mr. Webster re- 
cently addressed a letter to certain gentlemen of 
Newburyport, in which he took occasion to com- 
ment with great severity upon some opinions put 
forth by Horace Mann in his late address to his 
constituents. As we have not published the New- 
buryport letter, we do not intend to copy the 
reply ; but the letter contains one or two hits, as 
fair as they are hard, which cannot be omitted 
from our columns. Mr. Mann begins by quoting 
the following passage from Mr. Webster’s let- 
ter: 

“T have seen a publication by. Mr. Horace 
Mann, a Member of Congress from Massachusetts, 
in which I find this sentence. Speaking of the 
bill before the House, he says: 

‘¢¢ This bill derides the trial by jury secured by 
the Constitution. A man may not lose his horse 
without a right to this trial, but he may lose his 
freedom. Mr. Webster speaks for the South 
and for slavery, not for the North and for free- 
dom, when he abandons this right’ ‘This per- 
sonal vituperation does not annoy me, but I lament 
to see a public man of Massachusetts so crude and 
confused in his legal apprehensions, and so little 
acquainted with the Constitution of his country, 
as these opinions evince Mr. Mann to be. His 
citation of a supposed case, as in point, if it have 
any analogy to the matter, would prove that, if 
Mr. Mann’s horse stray into his neighbor’s field, 
he cannot lead him back without a previous trial Ly 
jury to ascertain the right. Truly, if what Mr. 
Mann says of the provisions of the Constitution 
in this publication be a test of his accuracy in the 
understanding of that instrument, he would do 
well not to seek to protect his peculiar notions 
under its sanction, but to appeal at once, as others 
do, to that high authority which sits enthroned 
above the Constitution and above the law.” 

On this Mr. Mann thus comments: 


Mr. Webster “laments to see a public man of 
Massachusetts so crude and confused in his legal 
apprehensions, and so little acquainted with the 
Constitution of his country, as these opinions 
evince Mr. Mann to be.” Yet he points out no 
error of opinion. He specifies nothing as unsound. 
He presents no information, indictment, bill of 
particulars, or even the “common counts.” Judg- 
ment and condemnation alone appear. He seems 
to have taken it for granted that he had only to 
say I was guilty, and then proceed to punish. [ 
protest against and impugn this method of pro- 
ceeding, by any man, however high, against any 
man, however humble. 

When Mr. Webster penned his “ lamentations” 
over my crudeness, confusion, and ignorance, he 
doubtless meant to deal me a mortal blow. The 
blow was certainly heavy; but the question still 
remains, whether it hit. Polyphemus struck hard 
blows, but his blindness left the objects of his pas- 
sions unharmed. . 

But wherein do these erroneous “opinions” 
consist, which Mr. Webster does not deign to 
specify, but assumes to condemn? Fortunately, in 
writing the sentences which he quotes for animad- 
version, I followed the precise meaning of Judge 
Story, as laid down in his Commentaries; and in 
regard to the only point which is open to a ques- 
tion, I took the exact words of that great Jurist. 


cases,” as an existing right before the seventh arti- 
cle of the amendment of the Constitution, which 
preserves this right “in suits at common law,” had 
been adopted.—3 Comm., 628. Instead of trans- 
cribing Judge Story’s words, “in civil -cases,” 
which present no distinct image to common minds, I 
supposed the every-day case of a litigation respect- 
ing a horse, which is a “civil case;” and this 
difference of form is the only difference between 
my language and that of the learned Judge. I 
can wish Mr. Webster no more fitting retribu- 
tion, after reposing from this ill-tempered attack 
upon me, than to awake and find that it was Judge 
Story whom he had maligned. 

But the opinion expressed by me on this point 
does not need the authority of any name to sup- 
port it; and the illustration which I give is not 
only intelligible to every sensible man, but is also 
apposite. ‘I said “aman may not lose his horse 
[his property in a horse] without a right to this 
trial.” Mr. Webster’s comment is, that this case, 
“if it have any analogy to the matter,” means, 
that if a man’s horse “stray into his neighbor’s 
field, he cannot lead him back without a previous trial 
hy jury, to ascertain the right.” Was ever the plain 
meaning of a sentence more exactly changed 
about, endfor’end? Mr. Webster may pitch sum- 
mersets with his own doctrines, but he has no 
right to pitch them with mine. ? s:id a man may 
not Jose his horse, or his property in a horse, 
without a right to the trial by jury. He says | 
said, a man cannot find or retake a lost horse, with- 
out a previous trial! Dulce est desipere in loco. 
Or, it is pleasant to see a grave Senator play upon 
words, but there must be wit to redeem it from 
puerility. 

But the childishness of this criticism is not its 
worst feature. What is the great truth which Mr. 
Webster and his apologists attempt here to ridi- 
cule? It is that while every man amongst us, in 
regard to any piece of property worth more than 
twenty dollars, of which violence or fraud may 
attempt to despoil him, has a right to a trial by 
jury, yet a man’s freedom, and that of his poster- 
ity forever, may be wrested from him, as our law 
now stands, without such a trial. Does not this 
hold a man’s freedom to be of less value than 
twenty dollars? If two adverse claimants con- 
test title to an alleged slave, whose market value 
is more than this sum, each is entitled to a jury to 
try the fact of ownership. But if the alleged 
slave declares that he owns himeelf, he is debarred 
from this right. And this truth, or a common 
illustration of it, Mr. Webster and his apologists 
think a suitable topic for sneers or pleasantry ! 
A foreign proverb says that for a man to kill his 
mother is not in good taste. I trust the moral and 
religious people of Massachusetts have too much 
good taste to relish a joke on such a theme. 


Mr. Mann then goes on to examine at length, 
and with remarkable ability and learning, the 
merits of the legal and constitutional question of 
granting a trial by jury to persons claimed as 
fugitive slaves, arguing that they have every way 
a good right thereto. 

We quote the following paragraphs : 

“ Mr. Webster advises me, in a certain contin- 
gency, ‘to appeal to that higher authority which 
sits enthroned above the Constitution and above 
the law” I take no exception to this counsel, 
because of its officiousness, but would thank him 
for it. My ideas of duty require me to seek anx- 
iously for the true interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, and then to abide by it, unswayed by 
hopes or fears. If the Constitution requires me 
to do anything which my sense of duty forbids, I 
shall save my conscience by resigning my office. 
I am free, however, to say, that if in the dis- 
charge of my political duties I should transfer 
my allegiance to any other Power, I should adopt 
Mr.Webster’s advice, and go to the Power ‘which 
sits enthroned above,’ rather than to descend to 
that opposite realm, whence the bill which he so 
cordially promised to support, must have emerged. 

* + Ree a ee 
Mr. Webster holds Massachusetts up to the 
ridicule of the world, because she ‘ grows fervid 
on Pennsylvania wrongs ;’ and he has deemed it 
his duty to inquire how many seizures of fugitive 
slaves have occurred in New England within our 
time. Is this the Christian standard by which to 
estimate the evil of encroachments upon the most 
sacred rights of men? If I repose in content- 
ment and indifference, becanse my own section, or 
State, or county, is as yet: but a partial sufferer, 
why should I not continue contented and indiffer- 
-ent while I myselfam safe? In providing for the 


| liberties of the citizen, under a common Govern- 
‘| ment, I think: Massachusetts worthy of all honor, 


and not of ridicule, because she does ‘grow fer- 
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cer, in regard to the nearer or the remoter States 
should be inversely as the squares of the distan- 
ces. Even with regard to foreign countries. did 
Mr. Webster think so, in those better days, when 
his eloquent appeal for oppressed and bleeding 
Greece roused the nation like the voice of a 
clarion? Did Mr. Webster deem it necessary to 
make inquisitions through all the New England 
States, how many Hungarian patriots there had 
been shot at the tap of the drum, or how many 
noble Hungarian women had been stripped and 
whipped in their market-pluces, before he thrilled 
the heart of the nation, at the wrongs of Kossuth 
and his compatriots, and invoked the execrations 
of the world upon the Austrian and Russian 
despots? I see no difference between these cases, 
which is not in favor of our home interests, of our 
own domestic rights, except the difference of their 
bearings upon partisan politics.” 








07 FOWLERS § WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
of the Water Cure and Phrenological Journals. 





LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 


STABLISHED to aid the circulation of all USEFUL 
PUBLICATIONS issued in the United States Or- 
ders for Books or Periodicals executed promptly, and at the 
most reasonable rates 

THE NATIONAL ERA comes from Washington to 
this Agency by Express, and is delivered by carriers in 
avy part of the city proper, at $2.75 a year, free of post- 
age; single copies 6 1-4 cents rice, by mail, $2. 

THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, a new and attractive 
monthly journal for Youth, edited by Mrs Bat.ey, and 
published at Washington, also comes by Express to this 
Agency. Price, delivered in Boston, free of postuge, 75 
cents a year; by mail, 50 cents. 

June 6. G. W. LISHT & CO. 





MONEY! MONEY!! MONEY!!! 
W B. JARVIS, Attorney at Law, Columbus, Ohio, will 
¢ give particular attention to the collection, in Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, {llinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, of that class of claims long since marked as 
“Loss,” “Gone West,” and ‘“ Not Collectable,’ by mer- 
chants, newspaper publishers, manufacturers, and others. 
Five years’ experience has given him confidence; hence 
there will be no charge, but so ‘ar as collections are made, 
except postage. Cards, giving references, termes, and in- 
a will be sent in answer to post-paid letters. 
ec. 20. 





BOARDING, 


Mes: EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street 
between Fuurth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 

Oct. 25—tf 

NEW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY, 

BOSTON, 

AMES F. FOSTER continues to manufacture all the 

various approved TRUSSES at his new stand, No. 467 
Washington street, opposite No. 416 Washington street, 
and his residence and business being both in the same 
building, can be seen at home most of the whole of the time, 
day orevening. He has more room and better conveniences 
for the Truss Business than any other person engaged in 
it in this city or any other. 

Also, ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS fer prolapsus 
uteri, trusses for prolapsus aui, suspensory bags, knee caps, 
back boards, steeled shoes for deformed feet. Trusses re- 
paired at one hour’s notice, and made to answer oftentimes 
as well as new. The subscriber having worn a truss bim- 
self for the last twenty five years, and fitted so many for 
the last twelve years, teels confident in being able to suit 
all cases that may come to him. 

CONVEX SPIRAL TRUSSES ; Dr. Chase’s trusses, 
formerly sold by Dr. Leach; trusses of galvanized metal, 
that will not rust, having wooden and copper pad: ; Read’s 
spiral truss; Randeli’s do.; Salmon’s ball and socket; 
Sherman’s patent French d2.; Bateman’s do., double and 
single; Stone’s trusses. Also, TRUSSES FOR CHIL 
DREN ofall sizes. Dr. Fletcher’s truss, Marshe’s trues, 
Dr. Hull’s truss, Thompson's crotchet truss, and the Sha- 
ker’s rocking trusses, may be had at this establishment. 

Also, Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that will 
enab € a person to converse low with one that is hard of 
hearing. 

All ladies in want of abiominal supporters or trusses will 
be waited upon by his wife, Mrs Caroline D. Foster, who 
has had twenty years’ experience in the business 

JAMES F. FOSTER. 

Boston, 1850. June 6—3m 





THE ASSAM TEA COMPANY, 
No. 136 Greenwicn Street, New York. 


HE proprietors beg to call the attention of connoisseurs 

in Tea, and the heads of families, to the choice and rare 

selection of Teas imported by them, and hitherto unknown 

in this country, which by their fragrance and delicacy, com- 

bined with virgin purity and strength, produce an infusion 
of surpassing richness and flavor. 


The Teas offered are the following : 
The Jeddo Bloom, a Black Tea,at- - 
The Niphon, do. do. - 
The Diari, do. do. 
The Osacca, a Geeen Tea, at - 
The Tootsiaa, do. do. 
The Ticki-tsiaa,do. do. Sah. 
The Ud fi Mixture, a compound of the most 
rare and choice Teas grown on the fertile 
and genial soilof Assam - - - - 1.00 do. 


With a view to encourage the introduction of these match- 

less Teas, it is the intention of the proprietors to distribu’e 
by lot, among the purchasers, a quantity of Teas eqnal to 
the FIRST YEAR'S PROFITS on the sales effected. 
Each purchaser will receive, enclosed in the package, a num- 
bered certificate, entitling him to one chance in the Distri- 
bution! 
; For every fifty cents laid out, and on the receipts amount 
ing to $20,000, the undermentioned parcels of Tea, to the 
value of ten per cent, or $2,000, will be given away as bo- 
nuses, according to the following scale: 


Lbs. 
250 
500 

500 


250 
500 
500 


5 Prizes of 50 Ibs. of Tea each, at $1 per Ib. 
20 do. 25 do. do. do. 
10 do. do. 





He speaks of “the right of a trial by jury, in civil | 


( geteripd gen 


and Canadas, APRY EMERY, Lard Of) Manufacturer, 


"E'iiisw Bailey, and published at Washin 
‘at the Boston Ag 

Price, by mail, 50 ce 
postage, 


50 = do. do. 
100 = do. 5 do. do. 
250 = do. 1 do. do. 


425 Prizes in all. 2,000 2,000 


Those persons who prefer lower-priced Teas can receive 
their prizes in proportion, or they will be re purchased for 
cash, at a reduction of 10 per cent. 

iF Country Agents required. Applications to be ad- 
dressed, post paid, to the Company’s Depot, as above. 

June 6—3m 
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INFORMATION WANTED. 7 


bi aed subscriber will be very thankfa) to any person who 
can and will send him the name and residence of any 
one that was with or belonging to Capt. Thomas Stockton’s 
company, 2d regiment of artillery, while on their march 
from the city ot New York to Detroit, iu the month of June, 
1819. Any person who wi'l be so good as to write to me, 
will please direct to John Henry, Poland, Mahoning county 
Ohio. It will be an act of philanthropy, for which | pray 
the good Lord will abundant)y bless and prosper them. 

May 30—3t JOHN HENRY. 





CALIFORNIA, 

hy tay wing Passenger Office, removed from 11 Park 
Row, New York, is permanently established at 179 

Broadway, up stairs, for the accommodation of all persons 

preparing to go to the golden land. 

Throngh tickets in first class steamers, via of Isthmus, 

cabin $401, steerage $200, should be secured four to six 

weeks in advance. 

All necessary California outfits of the first class, and at 

the lowest prices, including quicksilver gold separators, Cal- 

ifornia blankets—red, blue, green, and brown; California 

hats, &c. 

{nformation always furnished free. Addres¢ 

April 18—3mi ARNOLD BUFFUM. 





NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
V B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent is agent 
e for the Nutional Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Building; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets, 
oe S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Journal Building, is also agent for the National Hira. 


SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS. 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S NEW STOCK, 
At No. 2, Milk street, Boston, 


S SURPASSINGLY RICH AND EXTENSIVE, 
and claims the early attention of all purchasers, at whole- 

sale or retail. 

This assortment comprises all kinds of 


SILKS FOR DRESSES, 
In black and fancy colors, superior qualities and styles, fresh 
and new. 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS 
Of every known variety and quality, from the highest to the 
lowest cost. 


FRENCH SACKS, VISITES, MANTILLAS, 
And all articles that are worn as substitutes for shawls. Al- 
80, SILKS in the proper widths, for those who prefer to 
make these garments for themselves. 

ALL KINDS OF CANTON AND INDIA 
SHAWLS AND SILKS; 

In particular, an immense variety of CRAPE SHAWLS, 
embroidered, plain, and damask figured, in a full assort- 
ment of colors. me 
BLACK INDIA SATINS and SILKS, all qualities. 
CASHMERE SCARFS and MANTLES. 

BLACK SILKS and BLACK SILK SHAWLS. 
BAY STATE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS. 
CAMELEON SATINS and SATIN DE CHINES. 
FRENCH SATINS, ali colors. mi] 
BOMBASINES and ALPACCAS finest qualities. 
WIDE SILK VELVETS, for Mantillas and Shawls. 
In brief, we would say to purchasers of the above Goods, 
in any quuntity, small or large, that we can and wilt supply 
their wants at the lowest possible prices, and with such 
qualities and styles of goods as cannot be found at other 
stores. JEWETT & PRESVOTT, 
March 14—3m No 2. Milk street, Boston. 


BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 


No. 3 Cornhill. 

HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 

by Express, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postuge ; single 
copies, six and a quarter centa. 
Nowis the time to sectrre this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill. 
ing importance must be decided. 
"Babecriptions and renewals a eolicited by 
Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. 


G, W. SEATON, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, will give prompt attention to all business 
intrusted to his care in this and the adjoining counties. 
Youngstown, Mahoning Co., O. May 9—ly 


JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 
Oot Tp Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
ie —y 














LARD FOR OLL. 
jared WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fe¢ 


Lari. Apply to 
Lard Oi] Mannfactarer, 
Jan, 20, THOMAS EMERY hear Walnut, Cincinnati,O 





er nactt f the finestquality 
LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the q 
~ combustion, also for machinery and 
y being man ae with 
— ” Orders received 5 
Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 


r 
Jan.20. 33 Waterstreet, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 
and attractive journal for Youth, peat be 





ean 
for the National Bra, 3 Cornhill. 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH. 
MENT. 
sky above Establishment, having been put in fine orde 
is now commencing its third season. The svecen, 
which has attended it thus far gives bright hopes for the 
future, and enables the subscriber to say with confid: nee z 
all who wish to make a practical application of the Hydro. 
pathic or Water Cure treatment, that they can pursue j 
here under the most favorable auspices for the removal | 
disease. The location, although in the immediate vicinity 
of one of the most beautiful cities in the Union, is stil] very 
retired. A fine bowling saloon was erected the past seago 4 
to which patients can have access for exercige and Seenee’ 
ment. All patients will be required to furnish three roe 
forters, two large woollen blankets. two coarse cotton sheets, 
“geutes linen sheet, and s:x towels. " 
€ price tor board, medical advice, and all ordinary ; 
tendance of nurses, is $8 per week, payable aa he 
sons in indigent circumstances, and coming well rec: = 
mended, will in some cases be taken at reduced prices io 
vided they are willing to take second-rate rooma. ‘a 
All communications must be post paid 
-T. SE a > , 
Cleveland, May, 1650. Me eg D., Proprietor 


CLINTON WATER CURE INSTITUTION 
To be opened June 12, 1850. 


HIS Institution is delightfully si i 
Is e y situated inthe y 
by Clinton, famed for its pleasantness, healtht: Iness, and 
inva ee eight miles from Utica, it is of 
access E i o- 
pos Acme y plank roads, and numerous daily etages and 
The public may confident! y joyi 
1 YC yY Tely upon enjoy 4 
privilege and experiencing every attention which the bes 
establishments of the kind in our country afford, ee 
Patients will farnish the usual extra arti 
bedding. 
Terms— For board and treatment, from fiy 
lars per week, payable weekly. ; + epreereee 
N. STEBBINS. M. D., Physician 
1B -v., ysician 
H. H. KELLOGG, Proprietor. 
Clinton Oneida Co., N. Y. May 20—21 


PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI1 UTE. 
T a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Parkey;)| 
A Hydropathic Institute, held Fifth month 15tb a860 
Joseph A Weder, M. B , was unanimously elected Re ident 
Physician in the place of Dr. Dexter, resigned ; 
Having made varions improvements, this Institute is now 
vr pare to receive an additional number of patients; end 
from Dr. Weder’s well-known skill and practical ea perie nce 
in Europe, (acquired under Vincenz Preissnitz, the founder 
of the Hydropathic syrtem.) and for several years past is 
this country, and particularly in the city of Philadelphia, 
(where he has had many patients,) the Managers Saline 
a will find him an able and an attentive physi- 
an. J 
The domestic department being under the charge 
Steward and Matron, will enable the Doctor Sause 
the patients whatever time may be necessary, 
Application for admission to be made to 
SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary 
Office No. 58 South Fourth stre 3i ; 5 Logs 
oqenva Fueaaenee et, residence No. 16 Logan 


General Description of the Parkeville Hydropathi 
Institute. 


The main bnilding is three stories high standing bs 
from the street about one hundred feet, with a presen Shere 
grass plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefuily laid out with wall 
and planted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left o1 the en- 
trance to these grounds if a cottage containing four ro: mo 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
venience for “ packing,” bathing, &e. ; On the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands a sin ila 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes, 

in the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun- 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet a vert 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydraut at the th th 
other two are occupied by the servants, ode 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cott 
well as into the main building, and all the waste water cg 
ried off by drains under groud. as 

THE WATER WORKS 

peed of a circular stone building, 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservvir containin 

five hunvrei barrels, brought from a Dever-failing spring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill, hy “a hydraulic 
ram,’ a self-acting machine of cast iron, that is kept con- 
stantly going, night and day, by the descent of the wa:er 
from the spring. The surplus water ig carried from the 
reserv ir to a fountain in the waterworks yard surrounded 
by Weeping willows. In the first Story of the water works 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which isa 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter Adjoining the douche room is a dressing room 

with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the cure of 
piles, &c ) is one of the most complete contrivances ot the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the rf 
the same. 

There are many other appliances, which can be better un- 
deratoood by a personal examination. May 3), 

THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAR- 
LISHMENT, 


Under the care of Dr. C. Bai lz, 


ONTINUES to be open for the reception ofMraise 
Many improvements have been added, for the comfort 
and accommodation of patients. This, together with the 
success during six years of ex: erience, enables Dr. Baels to 
give the assurance to the public that his establishment shall 
still continue to merit the patronage of tho. 
themselves under his care. ° 
The location is retired and pleasant, a mile and a half east 
of Brownsville. The daily intercourse between Pittsbu 
and Brownsville, with boats, 
South aud West. 

Six towels, two cotton sheets, three comforts, and linen for 
bandages, ate necessary to undergo the treatment. 

Terms, six dollars per week, payable weekly. 

eb. 2i—4m ‘ 
GLEN HAVEN WATER CURE 
HIS Establishment, having been completely refitted 
: this winter, is now ready for the reception of visiters. 
It is beautifully situated among the hills at the head ef 
Skaneateles lake, is supplied with the purest of water, and 
ample in quantity. 

It is easy of access. Persons from New York, Boston, 
Albany, or Puffalo, can be brought by railroad, and steam 
boat on Skaneateles lake, to the CURE, and from the 
southern part of the State can reach it by the Binghamton 
and Glen Haven stage. Persons wishing to bring horses 
and carriages can have them kept in vur stables, which are 
hew and commodious, and the guests in our Cure will receive 
every attention. JACKSON, GLEASON, & UO. 

Glen Haven, Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y. April, 1850. 

April 25—3m : 

BRATTLEBOROUGH WATER CURE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT., 
oo Establishment, having been put in complete order, 
is now commencing its sixth season. It has abundance 
of the purest water, and ample accommodations for 140 pa 
tients. It is accessible all the way by railroad from Albany, 
New York, and Boston. A detailed report of upwards of 
300 cases treated there, during the year 1848, will be sent by 
mail, on application to William Rodde, 322 roadway, New 
York. For farther information. apply to the subscriber. 
R. WESSELHOEFT, M D 
Brattleborough, Vt., March, 1850. March 2!—3n 


SPRING DALE BOAR DING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Sore Institution is agreeably situated Mm a healthy part 
of Loudoun county, Virginia, eight miles west of Lees- 
burg, and two miles south of the stage road leading from 
Washington to Winchester. . "I 

The summer term will commence on the I8th of Fifth 
month,(May.) The winter term will commence on the 15th 
of Kleventh month, (November.) 

< The branches taught are—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Geography, History, Grammar, Composition Book-keeping, 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Alge 
bra, Khetoric, the French Language, Drawing, Painting 
and Needlework. : 

Lectures are delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astrono- 
my, and Chemistry, illustrated by pleasing experiments. 

A library, a cabinet of minerals, and philosophical appa- 
ratus, are provided for the use of the school. ‘The discipline 
is strictly parental; and every effort is made to induce in 
the minds of the pupils a love of knowledge and desire of ex 
cellence as the proper stimulants to exertion. 

The terms, for tuition, board, and washing, are $100 per 
annum, or $50 per term of 23 weeks. The only extracharges 
are 50 cents per quarter for lights, pens, and pencils; $3 per 
quarter for French lessons: and the same for drawing and 
painting. Books and stationery furnished at the usual pri- 
ces, when required. 

Scholars sent to the Point of Rocks will be conveyed to 
the school free of charge by giving timely notice, directed 
to Purcel’s Store. . 
Dec. 6. 
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SAMUEL M. JANNEY, Principal 
WHEFLAN & WOOD, 
HOLESALE and Retail Root and Shoe Manufactu’ 
ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 
Market, south side, two doors west of Sycamore street, Cin 
cinnati—Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Palm Leaf Huts, &e 
J. P. WHELAN, 
May 23—ly A. WOOD. 
TO INVENTORS. 
HE subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun- 
tries, an1 will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 
From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent laws, and acquaint 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their gpecifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 
Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 
Models can be sent with perfectsafety by the Kxpresses. 
Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail 
For evidence of theircompetence and integrity,they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trané- 
acted business. 
Letters must be postpaid. ne Petentoe 
t,opposite the Paten ce 
Office on F street,opposite Oe ATSON. 
June 7. E. 8S. RENWICK. 
BENNETT?’S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
nest of Gilman’s Drug Store. 
Ts citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 
city are respectfully informed that the sabscriber hag 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in ee 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 
AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 
and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long exp-rience and great success embs | 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
equal to any specimens of the phoncgraphic art ever produ: 
ced in the United States. 
Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteet inches, 
taken at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo 


es. 
"Pictures taken equally well in cloudy as ia fair weather. 
Perfect satisfaction hicmernge in . uf i 7a 
blic are respectfully invi ‘o call and examine 
“eek Poo meN. 8. BENNETT. 
Jan. 31—ly 
LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 

ILLIAM B. JAKVIS, Jun., Aitorney and Counse!!0i 
W ai Law,Colambus,Obio. Office in Platt’e new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
nsiness connected with the profession, of all kinds parc- 
tnally attended to Tan. 28 


sEXCHANGE BANK OF R. W. LATHAM & CO., 
Washington, D. C., 

Des in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory notes 

bank notes, and coin. 

BANK NOTES. 

Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bought 

and sold at the best prices. 

DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 

In Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittances 
mptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
ton funda, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 

COLLECTIONS 
Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 


favorable terms PXC H. A wi G B. ss 
hange and bank checks on most of the print’ 
pal pitien of the Union bought and sold at the best retes. 
0¢F~ Office hours, from eight o'clock A. M. to five P. M. 
Nov..J5—tf » 
E. B, CROCKER, R 
ELLOR AT LAW, Solicitor in Chancery, 9°) 
South Bend, Collections in northern Indiana 
and southwestern Michigan will receive prompt attention. 
April 18—6m. 

















COMMISSION STORE. 





: delivered in Boston, free of 
75 cents, Se? Gkonce we LIGHT, 





Noy. 25. 3 Cornhil!, Boston. 


Merchant, 10) 
Dec. 23.—ly 


- GUNNISON, General Commission 
W Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Bd. 








